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A GUARANTEED 
INVESTMENT.... 


The Continental Oil and Development Company offers one of 
the best oil investments put on the market. The purchaser of 
10 shares or more of stock will be furnished with a 12-year 
bond guaranteeing face value, exclusive of oil investment. 

In the event of the death of bondholder the amount of invest- 
ment will be paid to his family or estate, therefore eliminating any 
possible chance of loss, and still maintain the investment feature. 
This is what we mean by guaranteed investment. 
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Hill Climbing 
The Crescent Bevel-Gear 
is the perfect hill climber— 

no lost motion, every ounce 
counts—no lost power, but 
steady, regular speed up any hill. 
The Crescent Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles have 
overcome all the objections to Chainless models — they last 
longer — they are the most economical bicycles to purchase. 


Send for Catalogue. 
PRICES 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, 41, 42, $60 
Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
50 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


36 Warren Street, New York. | 
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REM-SHO TYPEWRITER 


Embodies a great many REAL advantages asked and 
waited for during the past twenty years. 


Used by all the leading houses 
on the Coast, the Orient, and 
the Islands of the Pacific. 


SEE IT OR ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


REMINCTON-SHOLES CO. 


12 ano 14 PINE ST., San Francisco, Cat. 


COA 


OF THE SIERRAS 


MARIPOSA BIG TREE GROVE in walking distance 
Nearest resort to the YOSEMITE 


Hotel offers Finest Accommodations of any mountain resort 
in California. Terms Reasonable 


TUASHBURN BROS., proprietors 


Wawona, Gal. 


LIGHT-LINE 


The can never leaks, 
the gearing never clogs, 
SHORTHAND 
the result never fails. 
Has no Shading. It has connective vowels, 


Lightning Freezer. and easy, flowing curves. It is simple, legible, 
and fast. 
r Price, $1.05 postpaid 


=a Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
A beautiful child’s book Kkrano’ Pacific Coast Agents 
in three colors free. Ad- hee 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 321-325 Sansome St. San Francisco 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 
Mailed Free. 3 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
YORK. 
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Eames 
Tricycles 


Have you a relative, or 
friend, that is debarred from 
the enjoyments of life by not 
being able to get around and 
see the busy world as it really 

is; or who could materially 
benefit himself by being 
able to get about almost as 
well as the more fortunate 
ones? Eames’ Tricycles 
extend this boon to him. 
Hundreds to-day are enjoying 
life through their use. 
Send for catalogue. 


Fames Tricycle Co. 


2100 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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C. A. MURDOCK & CoO. 
Printers and Engravers 


532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 
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Buswell Company 
Bookbinders 


Binding and Mailing Weekly Papers and Peri- 
odicals of Every Description. Mail Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 
Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 

Tel. Red 1461 


536 Clay Street 


Che Tnion Gngraving 
Company 


523 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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HAVE YOUR OVERLAND BOUND 


Magazines and Fine Bindings 
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PHILLIPS BROS. 
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505 CLAY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


| A CIT: WITHOUT SOAP. 

Miss Kate V. Johnson, of Madison, Ind., 
who has lived in Japan for thirteen years, 
talks in an interesting way of the little 
people of that country, who live without 
chairs, bedsteads, knives, forks, spoons, or 
soap; of the women who paint their teeth 
black and shave their eyebrows to indicate 
loyalty to their husbands; of the carpenters 
who make long beautiful shavings by draw- 
ing their planes towards them, and who 
place the back door at the front of the 
house; and of their books in which the pref- 
ace is placed at the end of the book and foot- 
notes at the head of the page. 

Miss Johnson first went to Akita, a city of 
60,000 persons, and found it a city without 
soap. Naoye Saito, a young Japanese girl 
who came to live in her house, had never 
had a soap bath in her life. She kicked and 
screamed when her first bath was given her, 
and said they were trying to kill her. A 
cake of Ivory Soap was sent Naoye Saito’s 
father with instructions to use it on his per- 
son. He came back the next day and asked 
for another cake, saying he had used it 
all up. 

Before Miss Johnson left Japan last sum- 
mer she took Naoye Saito, who had been 
with her for ten years, back to her native 
province, and left her to earn her own liv- 
ing. While still in Tokio, a few days before 
sailing for America, Miss Johnson received 
a letter from Naoye, in which she said: “I 
forgot one thing very necessary to our com- 
fort in this place. Will you please go to the 
grocery store and buy me a dozen cakes of 
Ivory Soap and send them to me at once?” 
She sent a money order to pay for it, and 
the soap was sent. 

—:0:— 

A Way Out.—* Our rooms look perfectly 
disgraceful, and here are visitors coming.” 
“Let’s throw things around a little more, 
and then we can tell them we are cleaning 
house.’”’—[Chicago Record. 

—:0:— 
LIFE. 
Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
[James Russell Lowell. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE X.) 
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Te GRAPHOPHONE 


Embodies the best and latest inventions in the talking machine field. 
Home Grand Graphophone, .. . $100 


Marvelous giant-voiced talking machine, using large cylinders. Reproduces 
music or an sound with full, natural volume and splendid effect. 

T ome Grand’’ represents the recent wonderful advance in the art, due to 
discoveries made in our laboratory. Reproductions as loud as the original, and in 
every way as satisfying and delightful. 

Graphophones using ordinary size cylinders, from $5 up. 
THE TOY GRAPHOPHONE, a talking machine for little folks. Price, 
including five disk records, $3. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 14. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 126 Geary St. ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. 
CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEW YORK, 143 and 145 Broadway BUFFALO, 313 Main St. 
Retail Branch: 1155, 1157, 1159 BERLIN, 55 Kronenstrasse 
Broadway PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens 
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Summer Resorts 
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California « Northwestern ¢ Railway 
[Lessee San Francisco and North Pacific R’y] 


THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE OF CALIFORNIA 
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Highland Springs Saratoga Springs 
Bartlett Springs Soda Bay 
Flark West Springs Vichy Springs Lytton Springs 
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The Geysers Laurel Dell Orr’s Hot Springs 
Duncan Springs 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, APPLY AT 
TICKET OFFICE, 650 MARKET STREET, CHRONICLE BUILDING 


Or General Office, Mutual Life Building 
Sansome and California Streets, San Francisco 
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AN ORIENTAL TRIOLET 


BAT, head down, is fill’d with mirth; 
In scorn his cynic taunts are hurl’d 
At such a topsy-turvy world. 


Illustration by Pierre N. Beringer. 
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GUADALUPE, THE SACRED CITY | 


By G. CONYNGHAM CUNNINGHAM 


UADALUPE, the “Sacred City of 
(; Mexico,” is to the people of Mexico 
what Jerusalem is to the Jews, 
Mecca to the followers of Mahomet, 
Lourdes to the Romanists of European 
countries,—with this difference. however: 
that while Lourdes, for example, has only 
just celebrated her twenty-fifth or thirti- 
eth year, Guadalupe could “an she choose”’ 
celebrate near on to her four hundredth! 
For it was in the year 1531, not long after 
the conquest of Mexico by the freebooter 
Cortés, that the Virgin appeared “ on the 
hill called Tepeyacac ” (where the town of 
Guadalupe has since been built), and 
through a poor Indian named Juan Diego, 
commanded the then bishop to erect there 
a temple in her honor. It has happened, 
somehow, that the Romish Church has 
dealt from time immemorial in mysteries, 
ghostly visions, and miracles past belief, 
hut none of these can, to my mind, surpass 
the legend that is told of Most Holv 
Mary’s appearance on this barren hill of 
Tepeyacac. Good old Padre Vetancourt. 
in his “* Memorias ” tells of the miraculous 
appearance, as follows (roughly trans- 
lated) :— 


Juan Diego, a native of Cuahtitlan, who 
lived with his wife Maria Lucia in the town 
of Tolpetlac, went to hear mass in the 
church of Santiago Tlaltelolco on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, December 9, 1531. As he 
neared the hill called Tepeyacac he heard 
the musie of angels. Then beheld he amid 
splendors a lady, who spoke to him, direct- 
ing him to go to the bishop and tell that it 
was her will that in that place should be 
built to her a temple. Upon his knees Juan 


listened to her bidding, and then, happy and 
confused, betook himself to the bishop with 
the message that she had given him. But 
while the bishop heard him with benignity, 
he could not give credence to the prodigy 
that was told him. And with this disconso- 
late answer Juan Diego returned, finding 
again there the lady, who heard what he had 
to tell and bade him come to her again. 
Therefore, on the Sunday ensuing he was at 
the hillside, when she appeared to him for 
the third time, and repeated her command 
that he convey to the bishop her order that 
the temple should be built. The bishop heard 
the message still incredulously, and ordered 
that the Indian should bring some sure sign 
by which it might be shown that he told the 
truth; and when the Indian departed the 
bishop sent two servants to watch him 
secretly. But as he neared the holy hill 
he disappeared from the sight of these 
watchers! Unseen, then, of these, he met 
the lady and told her that he had been re- 
quired to bring some sign of her appearance, 
and she told him to come again the next day 
and he should have that sign. But when 
Juan came to his home he found there his 
uncle, Juan Bernardino, very ill (having 
that fever which the Indians call “ cocolix- 
tli’). Through the next day he was busied 
in attendance upon the sick man; but the 
sickness increased, and early on the morning 
of December 12th Juan went to call from 
Tlalteloleo a confessor. That he might not 
be delayed in his quest by that lady’s impor- 
tunities, he went not by the usual path, but 
by another skirting the eastern side of the 
hill, But as he passed the hill he saw the 
lady coming down to him and her calling to 
him. He told her of his errand and of its 
urgent need tor quickness, whereupon she 
replied that he need feel no further alarm, as 
already his uncle’s illness was cured. Then 
ordered she him to cut some flowers in that 
barren hill, and to his amazement he per- 
ceived flowers growing there. She charged 
him to take these miraculous flowers to the 
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bishop as the sign that he had requested; 
and she commanded that Juan Diego should 
show them to none other until they had 
been seen of the bishop. Therefore he 
wrapped them in his tilma (blanket) and 
hastened away. And immediately, from the 
spot where Most Holy Mary had stood, there 


Monthly 


vow, took there the vow of chastity. Thence- 
forth he lived in a little house beside the 
chapel, and there he died a most Christian 
death in the year 1548. ‘ 


Now, on this very Hill of Tepeyacac 
the Indians had for years worshiped and 


View of Guadalupe 


gushed forth a spring of brackish water, 
which is now greatly venerated, being an 
antidote to all infirmities. . . . Juan 
Diego waited at the entrance of the bishop’s 
house until he should come out, and when he 
appeared and the tilma was opened, behold, 
there were no flowers, but the image of the 
Virgin beautifully painted upon the Indian’s 
(Juan Diego’s) tilma! The bishop placed the 
miraculous picture in his oratory, venerating 
it greatly; and Juan Diego, returning to his 
home with two of the bishop’s servants, 
found that his uncle had been healed of his 
sickness in that very hour that the Virgin 
declared that he was well. As quickly as 
could be, the bishop caused a chapel to be 
built upon the spot where the Virgin had 
appeared and where the miraculous roses 
had sprung up from the barren rock, and 
here he placed the holy image. Juan Diego 
and his uncle became the servants of the 
Virgin in this sanctuary, and Juan Diego, 
being moved by a sermon preached by the 
Holy Fray Toribio Motolinia, and his wife, 
Lucia Maria, consenting and taking a like 


made sacrifices to their own Tonantzin, 
“The Mother of Gods.” But perhaps, 
like the Athenians of old, anxious for 
some new gods, they made haste to accept 
and deify the “lady ” who had appeared 
to one of their own fellows. As the news 
spread abroad, Indians journeyed from 
far and near to gaze upon the wondrous 
tilma that held the painted face of La 
Virgen and to taste of that “ brackish wa- 
ter” which cured all infirmities. And 
every year the pilgrimages grew larger, 
while monthly, weekly, even daily, more 
people were healed. And now, three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years since the lady 
first appeared, it is computed that mil- 
lions of the faithful yearly go to the Villa 
de Guadalupe to make their devotions; 
the higher class people coming via rail- 


way, the lower class perhaps by burros, 
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and the still half-savage Indians on foot, 
traveling many weary miles through 
sandy wastes, where there is no water, sub- 
sisting on tortillas, sleeping on the bare 
ground, but saving always something for 
an offering to La Virgen, once safely ar- 
rived in her sacred place. 

And there are still others who make the 
journey on their knees, much as the 
pilgrims of old journeyed to other shrines 
with peas in their shoes. One generally 
notices these penitents on the twelfth day 
of every month, when enormous numbers 
of pilgrims reach Guadalupe. 

Not to be outdone, we made our own 
pilgrimage to La Villa on the twelfth of 
the month. Every train, tram-car, what 
not, was filled to overflowing, and the high 
road out from the City of Mexico (from 
which Guadalupe is distant only about 
half an hour’s ride) was packed and 


in the plaza bands of music were playing, 
Sousa’s marches being mixed in gro- 
tesquely with Mozart’s masses, and even 
Chopin’s music, while all around roulette 
tables were in full blast. Darting in and 
out of the crowd pelados carrying exceed- 
ingly dirty ices shrieked wildly * Helados 
—helados!” Peones of all ages, sizes and 
sexes pursued us and implored us to buy 
rosaries, sacred relics, bottles of holy 
water, and quien sabe what. other things. 
The din was frightful, and the smell even 
worse. Unable to endure it longer, we 
fought our way into the cathedral, but 
there the combination of intense heat, 
closeness, smell of incense, and smoky 
candles, was even worse ! 

This cathedral, completed only two or 
three years ago, is a very fine and gorgeous 
building, albeit so modern as to make our 
eyes ache. Several millions of dollars 


Fiesta in Front of Cathedral 


jammed with people of all sorts, classes, 
and conditions. The crowd grew denser 
as we approached the town, and when we 
finally alighted in front of the great new 
cathedral it was difficult to get on at all, 
on account of the great multitude pouring 
eagerly into the cathedra' entrance. Out 


were spent in its erection and renovation. 
Standing on the site where the first 
humble little temple was built, this huge 
cathedral boasts all the usual Romish 
church-furnishings, with very elaborate 
silver railings, and, carefully locked away 
in guarded cases, the original picture of 
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the Virgin and her wonderful crown. To 
see this fabled picture, one is obliged to 
curry favor with the padres. Because not 
even the elect, much less the unfortunate 
heretics, are allowed to enter or defile with 
a touch the holy of holies, that tabernacle 
with silver railings, guarded with the 
figures of saints, in which, framed in gold 
and cut glass, the picture of Our Lady 


Silver Shrine that Contains the Miraculous Picture of the Virgin 


hangs, covered with heavy plate glass, and 
guarded night and day. So far as the face 
and figure go, imagine to yourself a more 
than usually meek and even a simpering 
Madonna, her hands clasped over her 
breast, eyes meekly downcast, and thrown 
about her form a star-dotted mantle of 
blue. That is all; there is no strength of 
feature, no expression, no trace of sorrow 


or suffering—nothing! Simply a mild, 
white-faced woman, with Spanish-shaped 
features, and yet worshiped and vener- 
ated above the Lord Jesus Christ for these 
four hundred years! 

The technical work, however, is good; 
the drawing is perfect, also the coloring. 
The material upon which it is painted is 
some queer, unknown Indian fabric, a 
coarse cloth woven of fiber. No 
one can decide what was the mode 
of painting—certainly not water- 
colors or oil, nor any known 
method of to-day. Many great 
artists have examined the pic- 
ture; but even they cannot un- 
derstand how the work was done. 
Along with the other secrets of 
the people of Anahuac, the story 
of this picture will never be 
known — unless, indeed, the 
priests of the Spanish church 
can say! 

Just as you leave the cathedral 
you will notice, hanging against 
the wall by the huge door, a col- 
lection of quaint glittering things 
looking like silver ornaments or 
toys. These are the offerings of 
the faithful who have performed 
the pilgrimage. ‘There are little 
silver arms, legs, heads, feet, 
hands, and other things, some- 
times bearing the name of the 
donor, but oftener plain. 

Up the hill, just a little way 
from the cathedral, is the most 


Well.” To my mind it is the 
most beautiful feature of Guada- 
lupe, for it is to-day just as it was 
hundreds of years ago. Here, at 
least, you find no modern fea- 
ture, no bright new glaring 
colors, no gilt, no fresh paint. Of 
the mellowest, most beautiful old 
colors, that have not been defiled by the 
whitewasher’s brush, and roofed over with 
the most perfect tiles, it guards the spring 
that gushed out on the barren hill where 
the Virgin’s feet,rested so many years ago. 
Seen from a distance on a sunny day, this 
little chapel is indeed a “ light set upon a 
hill,” for the flash and glow of its many 
colored tiles can be seen from afar off. 


exquisite little “Chapel of the 
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Just inside the door of this chapel are 
the iron railings that wall in the sacred 
spring, the water of which may be holy, 
but is most uncommonly black and nasty. 
Yet you will see the pilgrims, from the 
dainty mantilla-clad lady of Mexico down 
to the dusky, beaded and blanketed Indian 
of the Sierra, drinking it with gusto, 
crossing it on the forehead, eagerly sprink- 
ling or bathing afflicted ones with 
it, and bottling up a precious 
supply to carry home for later 
use. At whatever time you go 
into this “ Chapel of the Well,” 
you will find it filled to over- 
flowing with devout but dread- § 
fully unclean gente, who are : 
reveling in the holy water, 
and noisily chanting their 
prayers under a dim old picture 
of the Virgin that hangs on the 
wall close to the spring. 

A very quaint and uncomfort- 
ably steep old stairway of stone 
leads from the “Chapel of the 
Well” to the “Chapel of the 
Hill,” and the panteon. Though 
not so very ancient, this stair 
is worn and crumbling from the 
many, many feet that have for 
years passed over it. Here you 
will stop to examine the stone 
mast and sails that years ago 
were placed near the top of the 
stair, in fulfillment of a vow. No 
one knows the exact date when 
they were first put here, but the 
story goes that certain mariners, 
in great danger at sea, vowed 
that if the Virgin of Guadalupe 
would save them and bring them 
safe to shore, they with their own 
hands would carry the mast and 
sails of their vessel to the Vir- 
gin’s sacred place, setting them 
up there as a monument to her. 
And as the sea immediately calmed down, 
the wind subsided, and these pious mari- 
ners were thereby saved, they fulfilled 
their vow, and inside of the stone cov- 
erings the battered mast and sails of the 
old Spanish vessel remain to this day—a 
quaint and unusual sight, to be sure; for 
it is not every day that one encounters 


masts and sails of a ship on the top of a 
high hill. 

And, lastly, on the very top of the hill 
of ‘Tepeyacac stands the “ Capillo del Ce- 
rrito,” or “Chapel of the Little Hill,” built 
on the very spot where Juan Diego cut the 
roses from the barren rock in order that 
the doubting bishop might see and believe. 
It is a pretty little building, broken and 


Tiled Chapel Over the Spring 


crumbling in some few places, containing, 
besides a delicately tinted, star-domed 
ceiling, some very good paintings of the 
Spanish and old Mexican schools, and one 
pallid, weary-faced Christ, with blood- 
stained brow and crown of thorns. When 
we were there the chapel was almost 
empty, for the faithful were all worship- 
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ing in the grand new cathedral below the 
hill. A few candles burned dimly from 
the tawdry, flower-decked altar, and 
behind her relic-laden table, the rosy old 
woman who keeps watch over the place 
slumbered peacefully, unmindful of the 

ueals and unseemly caperings of two 
naked little Aztecs who were having a fine 
romp on the worn, shiny floor, the while 
their mother, a  fine-looking Indian 
woman, prayed earnestly at the feet of 
“Our Lady!” We finally bought some 
finely carved rosaries from the sleepy old 
lady, at the price of wn real each, with 
another real to her for pulque, bestowed 
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who were flinging up their arms with loud 
chants and cries in their own dialects, 
while the weird piping music kept on and 
on. We could distinguish nothing for a mo- 
ment; then suddenly the music changed. 
the whirling forms stood still, and the 
two Indian musicians began a queer sort 
of half song, half chant, still accompanied 
by their rude instruments. We watched 
eagerly, for unseen as yet by the Indians, 
we were witnessing on our part their 
‘“Holy Dance performance that not 
very many foreigners have seen. And yet 
it was only a queer dreamy shuffling about, 
with occasional loud cries in an unknown 


The Sacred Spring 


some centavos on the capering babitos, 
and passed on out of the side door, to hear 
strange, monotonous string-music at the 
front of the church—music that sounded 
like a cross between a banjo and a harp, 
very sweet, but very shrill. Hurrying to 
see what it was, we found ourselves in the 
midst of the most remarkable and motley 
crowd that six years’ experience in the 
land of the Montezumas has ever shown 
us ! 

The entire space on the top of the hill 
in front of the “ Chapel of the Hill ” was 
fairly blocked with a whirling, confused 
mass of most barbarously clad Indians, 


dialect, until the shrill music changed; 
then the dancers would stand still while 
the musicians took up the chant in wild 
yet sweet tones. 

But the attire of these Indians in gro- 
tesqueness and gaudiness of color was far 
more to be wondered at than the “ Holy 
Dance.” As I recall it now, I can remem- 
ber only a confused mingling of brilliant 
red tunic-like garments, common Indian 
quaraches, or sandals, helmets of bright 
tin, with waving feathers (peacock or the 
ordinary gallo), and murderous-looking 
arrows protruding from the bows and 
quivers that every Indian carried on his 
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back. So long as the dance kept up, and 
the Indians—from an excitement brought 
about through a mingling of pulque, re- 
ligious fervor, hot sunshine, and exhilara- 
tion of spirit caused by the music—danced 
about, waving their arms, shouting, their 
eyes flashing, white teeth gleaming, and 
dark faces glowing with enthusiasm, it 
was worth watching. But as soon as they 
discovered that estrangeras were watching 
the sacred festivities, the music stopped 
abruptly, the whirling forms stood still, 
and from a scene that made one imagine 
what the Aztecs were five hundred years 
ago, one came down with a jump from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—from Aztec 
warriors with their plumes and gold and 
jewelry, to cotton-clad Indians with 
tomato-can helmets and _ cock-feathers 
forming their tawdry adornment! It was 
too much, and we incontinently fled back 
to the cemetery. 

It is a very beautiful panteon, where lie 
in last rest the créme de la créme of the 
Mexican families. Only the rich can 
afford graves here near the shrine of Our 
Lady, and here you will note the tombs of 
many famous people—old General Santa 
Ana, for one, the descendants of Cervantes, 
and poor Velasquez, who last year headed 
a conspiracy against the Government, and 
being found out, died by his own hand. 
Here are buried many of the great men of 
Mexico with their families—the Escalan- 
tes, Del Valles, De la Sierras, and many 
others. It is certainly the most beautiful 
cemetery in Mexico, far surpassing to my 
mind that of “ La Piedad,” and others. 

From this cemetery—just outside the 
gate—the view is magnificent beyond 
words. As a matter of fact no less a per- 
son than Humboldt declared it to be one 
of the views of the world, on a compare 
with that most exquisite panorama to be 
seen from the terraces of Chapultepec. 

From here you look down over the flat 
red-tiled roofs of the city of Guadalupe 
with its sparkling church domes, stone 
sails and steep, crumbling white stairway, 
that always makes one think of India, to 
the far-stretching, velvety meadows, dot- 
ted over with peacefully feeding cows, 
goats, sheep, and even patient little 
burros,— allowed on this “ Day of the 
Virgin” a day’s rest. Beyond the mead- 


ows the silvery lakes gleam out at the 
feet of the protecting mountains that, 
under the changing lights, look first green, 
then purple, and finally almost black. 
Seattered about, on the banks of innumer- 
able little canals, or irrigating streams, in 
which naked brown babies are splashing 
and playing, are the grayish-yellow adobe 
huts of the peones, densely draped now 
during the “Tiempo de Aguas” with 
heavy vines that show glimpses of pink or 
scarlet among their dark-green foliage. 
And straight through all this the flat 
white high-road, worn hard and smooth 
by the feet of the faithful, passes on 
through green fields and over canals on its 
way to the dimly seen City of Mexico, 
whose tall cathedral spires and Moorish 
church-towers shine like silver against the 
deep, dark blue of the Mexican sky. 

The beauty of the scene lies not alone 
in the quaintness and Old-Worldness, but 
in the vivid, beautiful coloring—the deep 
velvety green of the meadows, trees, and 
grass, the ever-changing blue and purple 
and black of the encircling mountains, the 
silvery sheen of the lakes (where Monte- 
zuma is said to have sunk all his 
treasures), the harmonizing adobe-colors 
of the peon huts, and the lazy, happy 
peones themselves, whose brown faces and 
vivid-colored garments shade off into per- 
fect harmony with their houses, their 
country and their sky! As you look down 
on this vista from the hill of Guadalupe, 
the consistency of colors and shading and 
the thorough blending of light and air 
cannot help but strike to you. But, then, 
that is one of the tricks of Nature—what- 
ever else may jangle or seem out of tune, 
Nature can always be depended upon 
There is nothing loose or lacking in her 
work ! 

Even after hours of silent gazing and 
admiration, you find it difficult to tear 
yourself away from this view and go on 
down the hot white stairway past groups 
of ascending pilgrims, or women who are 
industriously making, even on the stair- 
landings, funny sweet little cakes that 
they call gorditas; past lazy, lounging 
peones in their white manta clothes and 
scarlet tilmas, with big white sombreros 
drawn down over their glittering dark 
eyes; past blanketed brown Indians, with 
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bare, guarached feet, and heavy packs on 
their straight, flat backs, who stare in 
astonishment and dislike at the pale-faced 
“ Gringos,” and mutter all sorts of things 
to each other in odd guttural dialects ! 

We stop at the door of the grotto on our 
way down the hill, but are told that we 
cannot enter—it is being repaired. Not 
that it is much loss, being but a simple, 
tawdry place, hollowed out into three or 
four little low apartments, tiled in many 
colors and with broken bits of china set 
about in odd designs in the earthern walls. 
There is really nothing in the grotto worth 
looking at, no matter whether it is or is 
not under the hands of the repairers. 

Our tram-car is late, and we therefore 
venture a timid way into the groups of 
Indians who are scattered about on the 
ground back of the cathedral. Many of 
them are not used to white people, you see, 
and are not over-cordial in their reception 
of the latter gente. Many of them are not 
perfectly sure who is the ruler of the Mexi- 
ean Republic, whether Maximilian, Itur- 
bide, Diaz, or McKinley, or Cortés 
himself! For the Indians of Mexico are 
perhaps the one race on earth who don’t 
know—and don’t care, for that matter— 
who rules them. 

To my mind it is very much a question 
whether all of these savage, brown-skinned 
creatures whom you will see at Guadalupe 
are there to worship the Christian Virgin, 
with her white face and mantle of star- 
dotted blue, or whether the true object of 
their adoration is not the dusky, un- 
crowned “ Mother of Gods,” worshiped 
here on this very hill years and years ago, 
before Cortés and his pirate followers ap- 
peared ! 

Some of them have tents, some have n’t. 
But all of them have fires, on which they 
are cooking queer Indian food, and frying 


things in hot, loud-smelling lard. The 
women do their work, glaring sullenly at 
you if you pass too near them; the men 
lounge indifferently by, waiting for their 
food, and talking in low, indistinct tones. 
Everywhere the fat, dimpled, brown In- 
dian babies tumble and sprawl, getting 
into the fire sometimes, or being stepped 
on now and then by way of variety. But 
they take it quietly, seldom howling, and 
tumbling and sprawling all the more. At 
night they all sleep on the ground, with 
sometimes a blanket to cover them, oftener 
not—generally the earth and the sky are 
their only coverings. But they do not 
seem to mind; they eat their humble food, 
say their prayers, in whatever dialect they 
may be, to the “ White Virgin” or “ The 
Mother of Gods” (whichever you like to 
believe), fold up their small tents, pack 
the fat babies on their backs, and, like the 
Arabs, silently steal away on their long 
tramp back to their own tierra, wherever 
it may be. 


But here is the car, and we have to rush 
for seats. We have loitered away almost 
an entire day at the “holiest shrine of 
Mexico ” and now it is so late that the 
down-going sun is quite hidden by the 
mountains. The goat and cow and sheep 
herders are driving their charges home- 
ward over the meadows, and the far-off 
city lights are stealing out one by one as 
we near the gate of the city. But we are 
at any rate blessed in the thought that we 
—even we—if we like, can hereafter sport 
the green cap in proof that we too have 
worshiped at the Shrine of the Virgin, 
drunk bravely of the miraculous spring, 
eaten gorditas, like any ordinary peon, 
and bought many rosaries. Wherefore, we 
also, along with the multitude. are to be 
accounted worthy ! 
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Pinus Torreyana, San Diego, Cal.— Its only Habitat 


THE TORREY PINE 


By BELLE SUMNER ANGIER 


HEN Charles Dudley Warner 


used, in an idle moment, the 

chance phrase, “a unique corner 
of the earth,” to describe San Diego and 
its environments, he probably scarcely 
realized the lasting fitness of the deserip- 
tion, and it remains to lovers of the Silver 
Gate city to search out the hidden mean- 
ing embodied in the phrase. 

There are many unique features about 
the bay, and Point Loma, the Mission 
(the first established in the State), and 
the historic Old Town are apparent. But 
Nature has furnished one theme, which 
throughout the ages must be in itself a 
proof positive of San Diego’s claims for 
uniqueness. 


At the northernmost limit of Pueblo 
San Diego (some twenty miles long was 
this ancient city by the sea), at least 
eighteen miles from the present City Hall, 
on a bold promontory, known locally as 
the “ Point of the Pines,” at the junction 
of the Soledad and Cordero valleys, over- 
looking on the north the picturesque vil- 
lage of Del Mar and to the southwest 
beautiful La Jolla, stands a grove of 
Pinus Torreyana, a singular and solitary 
species of pine, found in no other part of 
the world. ‘These trees are apparently the 
remnant of a former forest, and possibly 
the representatives of another period of 
the world’s development. 

Botanists and scientists far and near 
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have for years expressed great interest in 
this grove of Torrey pines, and from the 
day in 1850 that the distinguished Dr. 
John Le Conte suggested that Dr. Parry 
should “ discover ” them to the world, the 
spot has been a favorite Mecca to the 
scientific explorer. 

Parry, Gray, Le Conte, and more 
recently such men as Sargent and 'T're- 
lease, have crossed the continent to assure 
themselves of the existence of these de- 
scendants of a prehistoric age, but only 
now, after a lapse of fifty years, and the 
oft-urged desirability of legislative pro- 
tection for the beautiful grove, has the city 
of San Diego wakened to the realization 
that it is within its power to preserve these 
trees to future generations. An ordinance 
passed both houses of the city council and 
was signed by the mayor on August 8, 
1899, setting apart the pueblo lots upon 
which the major portion of the grove is 
found for park purposes—in all some 
three hundred and sixty-nine acres. At 
the present time a plan is before the coun- 
cil by which, in exchange for certain city 
lands, roads are to be built leading to and 
through this new park, making it more 
accessible to the public, and at the same 
time greatly improving the proposed route 
of a wagon-road following the surf-line of 
the coast from San Diego to San-Juan-by- 
the-Sea. 

A recent bequest from a public-spirited 
citizen of three thousand dollars for park 
improvement, and the intelligent and ex- 
perienced judgment of the Hon. Mayor, 
Mr. E. M. Capps, as well as other far- 
seeing councilors, make it seem probable 
that the Torrey pines will at last be pro- 
tected from extermination. The city of 
San Diego will thus have a park by the 
sea which for natural scenic and herbal 
advantages will surpass anything else on 
the Pacific Coast, and visitors may be en- 
tertained by other than a tale of woe 
concerning the wrangles over the fourteen- 
hundred-acre park, unimproved either by 
nature or art, though lying nearer to the 
city proper. 

Nature has dealt kindly with the great 
cliff south of the salt lagoons of the Sole- 
dad. On the side toward the great blue 
Pacific it presents a bold front of sand- 
stone with here and there a strata of sul- 
phur and undeveloped coal and other 
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minerals, which blend in beautiful color- | 


ing with the soft yellows of the clay and 


the reds of the decomposed iron croppings. | 


There are over two hundred feet of sheer 
precipice, where none but the most daring 
of sea-birds can find a foothold, and 
below, the treacherous sea sands and 
pebbly shoals over which the surf bursts 
restlessly. 

Famous travelers have found their way 
here, have admired the cliff from below, 
and wending their way inland have made 
the ascent to the summit, to find them- 
selves in a new land, in rare surroundings 
for this treeless, southern clime. Sloping 
to the east, breaking off into innumerable 


canons and gulches, scattered all about, 
they see the remnants of what has perhaps 


been at some time a great forest. 

A beautiful tree is the Torrey under 
sheltered conditions. On the exposed 
slopes they cling close to the ground, as 
if resisting extirpation—crouching, creep- 
ing along, bearing heavy burdens of cones, 
and sheltering younger trees with their 


protecting arms. Again, in more sheltered © 


localities they stand bravely upright, 
proud and stately as becomes the descend- 
ants of so old and distinguished a family. 

Botanical record has granted to Dr. C. 
C. Parry, of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey of 1850, and to Dr. John Le Conte the 
credit of the discovery of the Pinus Tor- 
reyana, though there comes to us from 
France a tale of an earlier expedition,— 
as early, indeed, as 1787,—of a visit from 
Colladon of the expedition of La Perouse. 
Not to become involved, however, in the 
uncertainties of earlier tradition, we pre- 
fer to rest the case on Dr. Parry’s dis- 
covery of this rare pine, which he named 
for Dr. John Torrey, of New York, the 
honored teacher and scientist. 

Briefly, and to be intelligible to the un- 
scientific reader, Pinus Torreyana is a 
peculiar lone species, found only in a 
radius of a few miles near Del Mar, San 
Diego County, California, the greater 
portion of the grove lying within the cor- 
porate limits of San Diego. The report 
of the presence of a hundred trees on 
Santa Rosa Island does not affect the 
statement that this is their sole habitat, 
since the possibility, indeed a probability, 
is that these trees on Santa Rosa have 
been introduced from the main land in 
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time past. The leaves of Pinus Torreyana 
are in fascicles of five, and are very large 


‘and strong—the strongest pine leaves 


known, six to twelve inches long. The 
pollen-bearing, or male, flowers are terete 
and very large, while their fecundity, re- 
sultant in profuse bearing of large hand- 
some ovate cones whose thick scales are 
terminated by somewhat formidable 
prickles, is noticeable. 

Fires and sheep-herding, as well as 
inroads of nut-seeking small boys and 


sulted in a new growth. In a careful 
census taken a few years since in the 
interest of a prominent author, regarding 
our North American Sylva, the writer of 
this article discovered that hundreds of 
young trees were springing up in the 
coarse grass and chaparral, and that in 
one canon alone stood a group of about 
one hundred and fifty trees, three to ten 
feet in height, which had taken a new lease 
on life and will in a very few years make 
a fine showing. For these trees are com- 


View from the Summit of Point of Pines 


memento-seeking tourists, not to mention 
botanical collectors whose greed for speci- 
mens is insatiable, have more or less 
marred the beauty of many fine trees and 
destroyed many young ones. It was in 
vain that Professor J. G. Lemon’s earnest 
appeal was made for their protection to 
the State Forestry Commission in 1888; 
but in 1892 a protective ordinance passed 
the city council of San Diego, which has 
in a measure stayed devastation. Even 
these very few years of protection from 
cattle-grazing and brush fires have re- 


paratively rapid growers—trees two or 
three feet in diameter being often not over 
forty years in age. 

There is a fine variety of undergrowth, 
among which are the spicy mountain 
sages, holly, chamisos, the beautiful tri- 
chostema (blue curls), mountain laurels, 
mahogany, oaks, and during their season 
clematis, wild roses, lilacs (ceanothus), 
magnificent ferns, at least a dozen varie- 
ties, as well as the yellow violet, the Mari- 
posa lily, and the mountain pzxonia (Pa. 
Browni) whose presence here, so far from 
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its habitat in the Sierra Nevada, is only 
another indication that this is an unusual 
field for the botanical student. It is, 
indeed, a rare spot for the scientifically 
inclined wanderer, and not lacking in 
features to interest the less observant. 

Easy of access from the city by either 
carriages from La Jolla, or a half-mile 
walk from the line of the Sante Fé, from 
which it is easily seen by the tourist, it is 
only because time must be divided that we 
can tell you no more of its beauties. 

Suffice it to say that poet and painter, 
scientist and Nature lover alike unite in 
their admiration and reverence for these 
ancient pines. 

We close with these lines from Bayard 
Taylor, fittingly addressed to the pines of 
California :— 


What point of Time unchronicled, and dim 
As yon gray mist that canopies your heads, 
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Took from the greedy wave and gave the sun 

Your dwelling-place, ye gaunt and hoary 
Pines? 

When from the barren bosoms of the hills, 

With scanty nurture, did ye slowly climb, 

Of these remote and latest fashioned shores 

The first born forest? Titans gnarled and 
rough 

Such as from out subsiding Chaos grew, 

To clothe the cold loins of the savage earth. 

What fresh commixture of the elements. 

What earliest thrill of life, the stubborn soil 

Slow mastering, engendered you to give 

The hills a mantle and the winds a voice? 

Along the shore ve lift your rugged arms 

Blackened with many fires, and with hoarse 
chant— 

Unlike the fibrous lute your co-mates touch 

In elder regions—fill the awful stops 

Between the crashing cataracts of the surf. 

Have ye no tongue, in all your sea of sound, 

To syllable the secret.—no still voice 

To give your airy myths a shadowy form, 

And make us of lost centuries of lore 

The rich inheritors? 


THE MAGIC MOON 


UT of the moon, 


In rose-crowned June, 


Glimmered and glanced a mystic light: 


From set of sun 
To the blush of dawn 


It filled each hour with a pure delight. 


It made the stream 


All silver seem; 


[t changed each maid to a goddess fair, 


And the love of men 


Seemed steadfast then — 


But oh, and alas for the morning's glare ! 
Elizabeth Harman. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Coruelius Ficks, son of a Transvaal Field Cornet, seeks 
the hand of Hilda, youngest daughter of Piet Rieker, a 
loyal Anglo-Dutchman in Natal. Reginaid Curtis, an 
English officer in camp at Ladysmith, arrives at the 
home of the Rieke:s with a letter from relatives in 
Devonshire, and is also attracted by Hilda. Paul 
Kruger and a German, Franz Hausman, Commander 
of the Boer Artillery, meet to discuss the p'an of cam- 

aign. Hausman makes a tour of inspection of the 
intended field of operations, accompanied by Cornelius 
Ficks as guide. They reach Rieker’s farm, where the 
German is smitten by Grietje, the elder daughter. Cor- 
nelius, jealous of the young Englishman, Curtis, makes 
an actempt on his life, which is frustrated by Hausman. 
It being rumored that the Free Staters have crossed 
the Drakensbergs, the Chief at Ladysmith sends (‘ap- 
tain Curtis with a few men, on a scouting expedition. 
They come across a party of mounted Boers, making 
for the frontier, with Grietje and Hilda Rieker, who 
are eens abducted by Cornelius Ficks. The girls are 
rescued, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CLOUD IN THE SOUTH. 


EW people in England during the 
fateful summer of 1899 believed 
that war would really break out, 

and even in the Colonies, save for some 
whom Paul Kruger trusted, the prevailing 
feeling was one of optimism. Abroad no- 
body thought the Boers would venture to 
attack the might of England, but then no- 
body knew of the forty million rounds of 
ammunition stored in the subterranean 
magazine at Pretoria, nor of the big guns 
upon which dark-visaged men in Germany 
and French foundries were working night 
and day. England did not want war; 
Paul Kruger did; and in the light of that 
knowledge the history of the negotiations 
of 1899 wears a very quaint and curious 
aspect. 

Of course, there was talk of war, and it 
was regarded as within the bounds of the 
possible, and equally, of course, to those 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN WAR 


By JOHN OAKLEY 


Author of ‘A Fight for a Name,” “ Marian Throlger’s Three 
Lovers,” ‘* Stories of a Sheffield Doctor,"’ etc. 


who lived as the Riekers did, right on the 
borders of the two contending States, the 
possibility became something of a night- 
mare. 

“Do you think there will be war, Cap- 
tain Curtis? ” asked Hilda one day in the 
early part of September. 

Grietje had readily acceded to his desire 
that they would treat him as a cousin and 
eall him by his Christian name, but Hilda 
could not bring her tongue to it—vet, 
much to Reginald’s own annoyance, 
though had he been better versed in the 
ways of women he would have known that 
it was a good sign. 

“T hardly think there will be war,” he 
replied, though doubtfully. “I faney 
Kruger will back down at the last minute.” 

“I hope there will not,” said Grietje, 
seriously. “It would be terrible for us, 
living here.” 

Reginald nodded. 

“If thev invade Natal,” he said, “ it 
will be by this way. Is your father friend- 
ly with the Boers, Grietje? ” 

“ He knows many of them,” was the re- 
ply. “ But he is very stanch in his loy- 
alty to England, and I am afraid that a 
loyal Dutchman would be in their eyes a 
worse criminal than a loyal Englishman.” 

“ He must flee before the storm breaks,” 
said Reginald. 

But Grietje shook her head. She knew 
her father’s obstinate, dauntless spirit, and 
thought it a good deal more likely he 
would die on his own threshold rather 
than retreat. 

“The Boers will surely never get as far 
south as this,” said Hilda. “ There are 
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British soldiers at Dundee and Ladysmith 
—those have to be fought first.” 

Reginald shook his head again. 

“The chief has warned them in Eng- 
land, I know,” he said. “ But the people 
over there—our War Office, I mean,—are 
as obtuse as they make them. I don’t fear 
the Boers. I fear more our own men at 
home. They are sending out driblets— 
enough to goad the Boers into action, not 
enough to frighten them into silence. 
You don’t know what. a guaranty of 
peace a big army is, Grietje. Why, at 
home in Europe all the nations are as 
jealous of England as they can be, and 
would dearly like to spring at her throat, 
but they dare not. Why? Because our 
navy is so strong that they could not hope 
for victory.” 

“ And, alas! your navy is useless here,” 
sighed Grietje. 

“Tam afraid so,” said Reginald, little 
knowing how much he and others were to 
owe the navy ere many days were out. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ABOUT THE LOAMSHIRES. 


“There ’s more devil in ten of the 
Loamshires, sir, than in a whole battalion 
of any other regiment,” the old Colonel 
said, as we sat round him in the smoke- 
room of the club listening to his yarns of 
warfare. “If I were told to annex Hades 
itself, and had my choice of men, I would 
take the Loamshires; and though we 
might n’t make the nether regions a Brit- 
ish colony, I’ll warrant we would give 
Lucifer a run for his money. They ’re 
all blood, sir, the Loamshires.” 

“They are,” assented Wickersley the 
author. “ Blood—and bad language. I 
came up from Loamshire three days ago, 
and traveled in the same compartment 
with a squad of them. I don’t think I 
ever before heard so much bad language 
compressed into so short a time.” 

“Bad language, sir!” said the old 
Colonel, firing up. “ Of course, they use 
bad language, as you call it. Would you 


have them singing ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, lit- 

tle star,’ or quoting texts of Scripture? 

And somebody else will be using bad lan- 

guage ere the Loamshires get back again.” 
VOL. xxxv — 32 


“ You ’d like to be going, Colonel, I sup- 
pose?” said Gladsby, the stockbroker. 

“Should n’t I? But my time’s over. 
I’m on the shelf, and can only, watch and 
pray.” 

“I wonder,” said Gladsby, as he and 
Wickersley left the club together, “ I won- 
der whether the Loamshires’ chance of 
safe return depends on the Colonel’s 

rayers.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Wickersley. 
beggars! ” 

That was after the storm had broken, 
and the news had been conveyed along 
the cables that many of the Loamshires 
had been killed and nearly as many more 
taken prisoners, in one of the minor fights 
round Ladysmith. It was in defense of 
the Loamshires that the old Colonel ut- 
tered the words with which this chapter 
begins. 

But it was before the war actually broke 
out that Jim Quigley, an irrepressible 
Cockney, and Micky Hennessy, an equally 
irrepressible Irishman, had the conversa- 
tion on politics which it is now my pleas- 
ing duty to record. 

“Jim, phwat ’s an ulmitatum ? ” 

“T dunno, Micky,—unless it ’s summat 
for the ’air.” 

“ Summat f’h th’ hair, ye omadoon !— 
that ’s pomitatum.” 

“Ah, so ’tis,” said Jim reflectively. 
“ But w’y are yer astin’? ” 

“°Cause Krewger has sint a ulmitatum 
to th’ Guv’mint, a impidint ulmitatum, 
this Dublin paper calls ut. I know phwat 
a impidint spalpeen is, ’cause that ’s phwat 
Father Gorley used to call mesilf.” 

“Oh, I know what it is,” said Jim. 
“°e’s sent one o’ them there ’as ’e? 
Then there’s going to be trouble.” 

“ Foighting, is ut, Jim?” 

“ T guess so, Micky.” 

“Thin praised be th’ howly saints! 
Ut’s gettin’ mighty dull here doin’ nuth- 
in’ but par-r-rade an’ marchin’ up hills 
just f’r th’ purpose iv comin’ down on th’ 
other side.” 

“You’re right there, Micky,” said 
Jim. “ And take your dyin’ solemn on it 
it ain’t goin’ to be no bloomin’ Majewber 
this time out.” 

“ Majuba!” said Micky, indignantly. 
“ Let th’ Loamshires but get on th’ thrail 
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iv th’ spalpeens, an’ ut ’s Majuba they ’ll 
get wrong side up.” 

“ Oh, let it be soon! ” was Jim Quigley’s 
comment on the situation. 

Others besides the two chums heard the 
news of Kruger’s ultimatum with some- 
thing akin to joy. War is a horrible thing, 
and yet it is just those men who have seen 
fighting that are loudest in their Te 
Deums when news comes of another little 
row. And, generally speaking, the more 
campaigns a man has seen, the more he 
hankers to be in the thick of it again. 
Those at home wearing out their souls 
with the strain of ceaseless anxiety, read- 
ing every shred of news, every list of 
casualties, with flooded eyes and throbbing 
hearts, feel more of the real horrors of war 
than those who are in the thick of it, and 
who stand the risk of hard knocks and 
worse. 

“ D’ ye think there ’ll be war, Micky?” 
asked Jim, after a pause. 

“Lord knows,” said Micky. “I’ve 
heard they ’re a good breed iv fightin’ men, 
an’ can ram tin bull’ts on th’ bull’s-eye in 
tin shots at sivin hundhred yar-rds. An’ 
they ‘re virry brave, too, so long as they 
ean keep ahint a r-rock an’ stop there. 


A r-rock’s a great blessin’, Jim, whin 


ye ’re facin’ a Maxim or some murtherous 
opin-th’-gate-o’-Hiven-to-ye like that. To 
sit ahint a rock pottin’ officers must be 
gr-reat fun.” 

“Tain’t my way,” said Jim. “ It’s too 
quiet fur me. I wants to get at ’em with 
the cold steel.” 

“You can’t go bay’nitting a r-rock; an’ 
how ye’re goin’ to bay’nit a Boer if he 
kapes ahint iv his r-rock? ” 

“Go round the back of it, and run ’im 
out into the open with three inches of 
‘oller-ground between his shoulders.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
Reginald. 

“Quigley and Hennessy, I want you 
two.” 

“ Yis, sorr,” said Micky. “ Is ut war-r, 
sor-r? ” 

“TI don’t know yet, my lad. Are you 
spoiling for a fight ? ” 

“T wouldn’t moind a little wurruk, 
Capt’in.” 

“That ’s all right. I’m going to take 


you a fifteen-mile walk. Get eight more 
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of the battalion—the first eight you come 
across—and meet me here in half an 
hour.” 

“ What ’s the game, Curtis?” asked a 
brother officer who in passing overheard 
the order. “ Any news yet? Is it war?” 

“TI don’t know; but it seems there’s 
some talk of the Free Staters crossing the 
Drakensberg, and the Chief has sent me 
to look round.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO DAMSELS IN DISTRESS. 


Reginald and his ten Loamshires 
marched leisurely across the rolling veld, 
seeing nothing unusual, and hearing no 
alarming news from the solitary farms 
scattered here and there that they visited 
on their way. It would be perhaps two 
o’clock in the afternoon that they met 
Cornelius, a meeting which is not only in- 
teresting to us because it concerns some of 
the characters in our story, but which is 
also historically interesting, because it was 
the first meeting between Boer and Briton 
—the real beginning of the war. 

It was Micky who saw them first—he 
had mounted to the summit of a low kopje 
—and he called Reginald’s attention to 
them. 

“ There they are, sor-r!” he cried, as if 
they had been expecting to meet some- 
thing. 

“ Where? ” asked Reginald, though, see- 
ing the country was buried in so pro- 
found a peace, he should surely have 
asked, “ Who? ” 

“ Right ahid, sor-r—a matter of a moile 
maybe,” was the reply. “ There’s wan, 
two—a dozen iv them sor-r, mounted, an’ 
with their roifles ahint thim.” 

_ “Wait a moment; I ’ll come up to you,” 
eried Reginald. “ You others wait for me, 
and keep yourselves concealed.” 

He scrambled to the top of the hillock, 
and laying himself flat on his chest by 
Micky’s side, shaded his eyes with his hand 
and gazed in the direction Micky pointed 
out to him. 

“ There ’s only nine of them,” he said. 
“ And, by Jove, two are women! ” 

“So they are, sor-r,” responded Micky. 
“Two ov thim wimmin. I wonder if th’ 
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wimmin foight too. Bad scan to them! I 
can’t shoot a woman.” 

“Come down, quick,” was Reginald’s 
only reply. “They are taking the road 
to the right there. We can slip through 
this hollow and cut them off. I must 
know the meaning of this.” 

The road wound through the valley, 
skirting the kopjes and bowlders and mak- 
ing a considerable detour toward the 
Loamshires, round the base of a low range 
of rocks which ran for perhaps a quarter 
of a mile to the northeast. It was just in 
the middle of this semi-circular sweep of 
the road that Reginald and his men took 
up their position, keeping themselves con- 
cealed, and awaiting with some excite- 
ment, and among the men a good deal of 
glee, the approach of the little cavalcade. 

The Boers were not long in reaching 
the spot, and at Reginald’s sudden cry of 
“ Halt!” they drew quick rein. But one 
of them, with sharper eyes than the rest, 
espied the muzzles of the guns pointed at 
them from behind the natural wall of 
rock. 

“The rooineks!” he cried. “Save 
yourselves! The rooineks are upon us!” 

A sudden panic overtook the little troop, 
who knew not how many of the enemy 
might be there, and with a loud yell they 
spurred their horses onward at top speed. 

The two women—for there were two 
women among them— were on led horses; 
but in spite of the sudden panic, the two 
Boers who were leading the steeds did not 
loose their hold, and they too were swept 
onward. 

For Reginald it was a moment of cruel 
indecision. If he interfered with the 
mounted men before him, and there were 
no war, he would get into trouble; but if 
he let them go, and there were war, his 
pains would be infinitely greater. It was 
Micky who with brazen but well-timed in- 
subordination settled the question for him. 

Taking careful aim, he suddenly fired, 
and brought down the horse of the fore- 
most rider, an elderly man, who took a 
flying leap over the head of the steed. 
turned a complete somersault, and arrived 
on earth in a sitting posture. The next 
man, who was close behind him, took his 
horse grandly over the writhing body of 
the fallen animal, but the next and the 


next fell in an almost inextricable tangle 
of men and horses. 

The latter of these two was one of those 
who were leading the horses of the two 
girls, and as he came down he loosed his 
hold of his captive’s bridle. Quick as 
thought the girl fell forward on to the 
horse’s neck and the next moment was 
scouring the veldt at a pace which forebod- 
ed a certain disaster. But she was no or- 
dinary horsewoman this, and ere she had 
gone a quarter of a mile she had regained 
the bridle and had her animal once more 
completely under control. 

“My God! it’s Grietje Rieker! ” cried 
Reginald, as the girl swung her horse 
across the veldt and came toward them al- 
most from the rear, making evidently for 
the British and obviously avoiding the 
Boers. 

“If that is Grietje, the other must be 
Hilda,” was the thought that flashed 
through his mind, and seizing the rifle of 
the nearest man he took careful aim and 
fired at the Boer who was doing his best to 
drag the other girl’s prancing, terrified 
steed after him in headlong flight. 

“ Missed!” he groaned. 

“ But I ain’t, sir,” cried Jim, as the pop 
of his rifle followed almost simultaneously 
on Reginald’s shot. “I’ve dropped the 
lidy’s ’oss, sir.” 

And leaping over the rocky wall he 
began to run towards the girl, who, about 
a couple of hundred yards away, seemed in 
imminent danger of being crushed under 
her squirming steed. 

The man who had been leading her 
raised his rifle as if he would shoot the 
advancing Loamshire, a demonstration 
which Jim did not heed in the least, know- 
ing that his comrades behind him would 
cover him—in which he was not disap- 
pointed, for as he started, Reginald leapt 
up, and followed by three or four of his 
men, fired a dropping volley at the Boer 
who, though not apparently unhit, for one 
arm hung limp from the shoulder, was yet 
able to turn his horse’s head across the 
veldt and make speedy tracks for shelter. 
The other Boers, too, scattered and fled, 
hastened in their movements by the shots 
of the Loamshires. 

Reginald, seeing that Jim had pulled 
the girl clear of the wounded horse, turned 
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his attention to the three men who had 
fallen, and who were standing sullenly 
by the roadside looking into the muzzles 
of half-a-dozen British rifles. 

Reginald walked up to the oldest of the 
three men, the one who had fallen first, but 
the old Boer was evidently determined to 
brazen it out, for before Reginald could 
utter a word, he said, “ Wie is hij?” 
(Who are you?). 

Grietje, who at the dispersal of the 
Boers had ridden up to within a few feet 
of the scene, broke in here: “He can 
speak English, Reginald,” she said. “ He 
is bluffing you.” 

The man turned toward her with a 
scowl, but the next minute he spoke in 
English. 

“Who are you?” he said, “and what 
do you want with us? We are peaceable 
men, traveling quietly through the 
country.” 

“You must come with me and explain 
your position with regard to these two 
ladies,’ said Reginald. “You are 
prisoners. I suppose, Grietje, you were 
unwilling captives ? ” 

“ Most unwilling,” replied Grietje. 

“That is enough,” said Reginald. 
“Men, bind their hands. We must get 
back to camp. I fear there ’s trouble afoot. 
Is one of those horses fit to ride? ” 

“ Yis, sor-r,—both,” said Micky. 

“ Give it to the other young lady, then.” 

“Yis, sor-r. An’ old Bluebeard there, 
him with th’ whiskers, is lamed, sor-r,” 

“Put him on the other one. But do 
you stand by the bridle with your revolver 
ready.” 

Yis, sor-r.” 

And then the cavalcade set forth. 

It was a long tramp back to Ladysmith, 
and it was growing dusk ere they reached 
the camp. 

On the outskirts Reginald met his Colo- 
nel. 

“ Hullo, Curtis,” said the chief, with a 
sigh of relief. “I was getting anxious 
about you. I’m glad to see you back.” 

“Anxious about me, sir? ” 

“Yes. Don’t you know—have n’t you 
heard—the Boers have invaded Natal, and 
WE ARE AT WAR.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” was Regi- 
nald’s comment. 


“ Why, I did n’t know you were such a 
fire-eater, Curtis,” said the Colonel. 

“It isn’t that,” replied Reginald. 
“But I had a little skirmish with some 
Boers over yonder, and I’ve brought in 
three prisoners. I wasn’t sure whether 
I ’d be accounted a sort of miniature hero, 
or whether I ’d be strung up for highway 
robbery.” 

“ Well, it ’s a close thing,” said the Colo- 
nel, laughing. “It’s a matter of about 
two hours. Anyway, it’s a good omen. 
Two hours at war and we have three 
prisoners. Splendid! Come and see the 
General.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GENERAL AND THE GIRLS. 


“ Where are these two girls? ” asked the 
General when Reginald had finished his 
recital. “ I would like to see them. Bring 
them to me in an hour.” 

Reginald saluted and went on his 
errand. 

The girls had been taken by the Loam- 
shires into the camp, and were quickly the 
center of a group of officers, eager for 
details of the fray, rumors of which had 
gone round the town like wild-fire. Micky, 
too, was in his element, surrounded by a 
group of his comrades, to whom he was 
detailing the story of a fight before which 
Waterloo became insignificant and Boro- 
dino a mere game of billiards. 

As Reginald made his appearance there 
was a ringing cheer from the men, for 
Captain Curtis was a popular officer, while 
his brothers-in-arms crowded round him 
with congratulatory handshakes. But he 
quickly shook them off and addressed him- 
self to Grietje. 

“Do you know any one in Ladysmith? ” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Grietje with some hesita- 
tion. “ But no one very intimately.” 

“Well, I must find you quarters,” 
he said. “ The General wants to see you 
in an hour—if you are not too tired.” 

“ Not at all,” said Grietje. “Let us 
settle on these quarters, and then for the 
General.” 

The quarters were quickly found in the 
house of a Colonist with whom Piet Rieker 
had occasionally done business. 
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“ Now, I think you ’re safe,” said Regi- 
nald. 

“We can never thank you enough for 
what you have done,” said Grietje softly. 

Reginald smilingly deprecated thanks, 
avowing that it was by the merest luck he 
happened to be there, and that had any 
other officer been in his place the result 
would have been the same. 

Hilda said nothing, but the look she 
gave him with her flashing eyes remained 
in his memory through all the wild days 
that followed. 

An hour later they were seated in the 
General’s quarters, telling him the story 
of their capture and release. 

“These Dutchmen,” said the General, 
turning his chair so that he faced the girls 
— you know them?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Grietje, with some hesita- 
tion. 

Almost instinctively the General had 
addressed his question to her. 

“They were Transvaal Boers? ” 

“You knew some of them—before this 
—this rencontre.” 

“Oh, yes. They were known to my 
father—they sometimes did business with 
him. Some of them had been our guests.” 

“ Can you tell me their object in—er— 
in carrying you off? ” 

Grietje glanced swiftly at her sister and 
remained silent. The General paused as 
if awaiting an answer. 

“TI think, sir,” she said hesitatingly,— 


Reginald stepped forward as if about 
to speak, then drew back. 

“Well, Captain Curtis,” said the 
General. 

Reginald bent toward the chief, and for 
a few moments they conversed in whispers. 

“The leader of the troop,” said Regi- 
nald, “ was one Cornelius Ficks. I believe 
his object was to carry off the younger of 
the two sisters. He was a suitor whom 
she had rejected.” 

“I understand,” said the General at 
last. “ Yes, it may be so.” 

Then to Grietje:— 

“You told Captain Curtis that your 
father was away?” 

“Yes, sir. He had ridden to Colenso, 


where he was to take the train for Maritz- 
burg. We expected him back to-morrow.” 

“ He left you alone? ” 

“Yes, sir. But he has done that often 
enough before. We had two men—Euro- 
peans—in the house.” : 

“And what happened to them? ” 

“One was killed, sir,” said Grietje, 
sadly; “the other fled.” 

“Ah! And have you communicated 
with your father?” 

“Yes, sir. Captain Curtis was good 
enough to telegraph to him at Maritzburg. 
He will come here for us.” 

“Yes, yes. Did these Boers say any- 
thing at the outbreak of war? ” 

“ Not much, sir. Cornelius Ficks said 
his only object was to take us away to a 
place of safety. He said the Free Staters 
would be through Van Reenan’s Pass ere 
nightfall.” 

“So! That is important. Nothing 
else? ” 

“ Nothing else, sir.” 

“Thank you,”—and with a polite bow 
the General dismissed them, sending at 
once urgent messages to his senior officers 
that they might come and discuss with 
him the bearing of the situation. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BOERS ARITHMETIC. 


It is no purpose of mine to write a 
history of the war, nor under the guise of 
a story shall I treat you to a dished-up 
hash of the newspapers of the last three 
months. Glencoe, LElandslaagte, and 
Nicholson’s Nek, Gras Pan, Magersfon- 
tein, Colenso, and Spion Kop all must be 
taken for granted by the reader, who can, 
if he like, purchase one of the many war 
specials on the market and re-read history 
in the light of this narrative. All I have 
to do is to describe the war as it affected 
the fortunes of the various personages 
strutting across our mimic stage, describ- 
ing the part they played; but for the rest 
leaving the history of the struggle to my 
brethren of the newspapers and the afore- 
said war specials. 

And in order to make plain my path 
before me when I come to some chapters 
a good deal farther on, it is with some of 
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my subsidiary characters that I have to 
deal now, switching off as it were from the 
main line on to a less imposing loop. 

And it must be premised, by way of 
closing the introduction to this chapter, 
that the investment of Ladysmith was at 
this moment all but complete. Two days 
later Sir George White and his gallant 
men were cut off from the world and 
began their dreary vigil of loneliness and 
siege. 


“This is phwat I can’t comprihind,” 
said Micky, who was making an energetic 
sortie on the columns of a four-day-old 
Durban newspaper that Reginald had lent 
him. 

“Wot’s the litest?” demanded Jim, 
who was lying on his back pulling lustily 
at a juicy pipe filled with a compound of 
shag and dried tea-leaves. 

“«Th’ inimy,’” said Micky, quoting 
from the paper, “ ‘ r-reports that their loss 
at th’ skirmish at Slantfontenspruit ’— 
what a name to have on wan’s sow! !—‘was 
three kilt an’ tin wownded. Th’ Br-ritish 
loss, accordin’ to th’ same ’thority, was 
wan hoondherd an’ twinty kilt an’ 
wownded.’ ” 

“Yes,” growled Jim, “they ’re luv’ly 
liars them Boers. I wonder whether they 
don’t teach countin’ in their schools. 
P’raps they ain’t got no erithmetic books. 
I wonder ’ow they reckons ’em? ” 

“It’s a misthry,” assented Mick. 

“Multiplies ourn by ten and divides 
theirn by the same. It’s likely, ain’t it? ” 
he added, sitting up in a sudden access of 
energy. “The Loamshires gets at ’em 
and keeps at ’em for six bloomin’ hours 
with guns and b’y’nits, and fists and boots, 
and runs ’em all over the show, and 
finishes by killin’ three and woundin’ ten 
—total thirteen. Gawd, Micky! I put 
more than that out of gear myself,—s’elp 
me, if I didn’t. Thirteen! Crikey—and 


what would my old muvver down in the 


Dials say to me if I was a-splodging at the 
Boers for six bloomin’ hours, and did n’t 
kill more’n three! ’Strewth, Micky!” 

“ Yis,” answered Micky, “ pr-raise th’ 
saints, I sthruck two iv ’em wid my 
bay’nit; two at wan thr-rust, like beetles 
onapin. An’ thin I tuk Jimmy Jordan’s 
bay’nit off him what had got his hed 
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knocked off by th’ Maxim. Be jabers! I 
can count more’n thirteen to my own 
cheek. Three kilt an’ tin wounded! If 
all th’ br-rilliant victhries they ’re chun- 
dering about are no better ’n their victhry 
at Whathisnames sprout, I reckon they ’ll 
be wantin’ injur-rubber cimithries—some- 
thing that ’ll stritch.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
the corporal, who crept up to them and 
whispered, “ You turn in—an’ be ready 
for 1:15 a.M.” 

“Ts summat on, Corporal? ” asked Jim, 
with fierce joy. 

“Never you mind. You be ready 

“Ready! Gawd, won’t I just! Three 
kilt an’ ten wounded! ’Strewth!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW HOLTSENNS COMMANDO WENT TO 
PIECES. 


Micky’s war-cry was characteristic— 
and terrifying. I rather fancy that there- 
in lies the genesis of the Boer statement 
that we were employing Gourkhas and 
other uncivilized human lyddite to help 
us. He was a wild-looking man, with red 
whiskers, standing out around his face 
like the bristles of a ruddy blacking-brush, 
and the way he would yell his “ Hooroo! 
hooroo! hellabaloo! ” in a voice that could 
be heard half-way from Capetown to the 
Zambesi, more or less, was almost enough 
to make any commando remember that it 
was seedtime, and that they had better be 
hurrying homewards if they wanted any 
crop next season. Jim had no recognized 
war-cry; but from the time he began work 
to the time he had finished his last avail- 
able Boer—which is a picturesque mode 
of describing a method that reached a high 
standard of artistic excellence—he kept up 
a continuous undertone of blasphemy. 

Heard in the daylight, the war-cries of 
the Loamshires were terrifying; heard in 
the dead of night, they were blood-curd- 
ling—fiendish. And the burghers of 
Cornet Holtsenn’s commando heard them 
on that night,—first in their dreams,— 
and carried echoes with them to Paradise. 
or wherever else the spirits of defunct 
Boers go. ‘There were but fourteen of 
Holtsenn’s hundred and twenty men left 
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untouched when the Loamshires finally 
left them. ‘The Boer official reports stated 
that in that particular sortie they had one 
killed and seven wounded. Possibly they 
had only one “ killed,” but they buried a 
good deal nearer fifty. 

After that breathless charge the Loam- 
shires re-formed and awaited orders, and it 
was at that moment that the little “ acci- 
dent ” took place which sundered Lieut. 
Grainger and sixteen men from the main 
body and nearly led to the extinction of 
the Loamshires as a regiment. 

So far the sortie had been a grand suc- 
cess, the first kopje had been carried at the 
rush, and the Loamshires were on level 
ground apparently alone. 

The Lancers and the Berkshires, how- 
ever, had evidently not been quite so fortu- 
nate, for there were sounds of hard 
fighting among the kopjes to the right 
and the whiplash-snapping of the Boer 
Mausers could be distinctly heard. The 
Colonel of the Loamshires, thinking to go 
to the aid of the Berkshires, passed the 
word along the line, and the whole troop 
was about to set off at the double when the 
hillside still above them seemed to spring 
into a sudden wall of fire, while another 
commando, which had apparently crept 
silently along the Loamshires’ left flank, 
poured in a hot rifle fire. 

The Colonel gave the word to retire, 
which the Loamshires did with their usual 
orderly imperturbability, troubling not at 
all about the men they left writhing on the 
ground. At the foot of the slope they met 
the Berkshires, and the two facing round 
gave the Boers as good as they were 
getting, retiring slowly back towards 
Ladysmith with their faces to the foe, and 
firing a volley at every step. 

I am not sure whether it was during 
the retirement that Grainger and his men 
got left or whether they were subsequently 
cut off by one of the squads of mounted 
men which every now and again would 
spring out from a sheltering mass of rocks, 
fire a volley into the retreating British, 
and then, wheeling with marvelous ra- 
pidity and skill, disappear in the darkness. 
Had there been any sign of disorder 
among the British, the retreat would have 
become a rout, for the whole veldt seemed 
alive with Boers; nor did their number 


appear to decrease at all as they ap- 
proached Ladysmith. Indeed, the Boers 
followed hard on their heels, knowing that 
the big guns of the garrison dared take 
no part in the fight lest they should over- 
whelm friend and foe in a common dis- 
aster. 

Nor could the Lancers get a “ look in,” 
for the Boers were mounted too, acting 
each one as seemed to him good, and tak- 
ing up no military formation at which a 
headlong blow might be hurled. It was 
like a cloud of hornets hovering about the 
head of a bewildered elephant, whose 
blows for the most part fell on empty air. 
When at length the Boers drew off, the 
British had left over four hundred good 
men behind, never having once, after that 
mad rush of the Loamshires on Holtsenn’s 
commando, got within striking distance of 
the foe. 

“Tt almost seems,” the General said 
when Colonel Hamilton went to report to 
him—*“ it almost seems as if they were 
expecting us.” 

“ Tt does, and it does n’t,” said the Colo- 
nel. “ We certainly took one lot by sur- 
prise, and—” 3 

“ Yes, but you know we altered our 
plans at the very last moment. Our origi- 
nal plan, you know, was to send the Loam- 
shires and the Berkshires together; but 
we decided otherwise in the last three 
minutes, and you went for Niel’s Kop. 
They expected you all on the other side, 
and made no preparation there; so you 
did get a slap at them. But the Berkshires 
were caught like rats, and but for you and 
the Loamshires would have been cut to 
pieces, while the cavalry was practically 
useless throughout. Anstell says that un- 
doubtedly the Boers expected his coming, 
and were waiting for him. If we hadn’t 
made that alteration at the last moment, 
we might have lost a thousand men.” 

“God! yes, easily. But, sir, how did 
they know of our coming?” 

“T wish to heaven I could tell.” 

“ Spies? ” asked Hamilton shortly. 

There was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in England when the news of this 
unsuccessful sortie was cabled home, and 
the leaders were freely criticised. The 
fact is, however, it was a brilliant plan 
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splendidly carried out, only—the Boers in more minute detail, as it was destined 

knew as much about it as did the British. to have a curious influence upon the after 
But meanwhile there is one particular history of some of our characters. 

portion of the fight that must be described [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WHEELING IN HONOLULU 


Palm branches rustle in the breeze 
Beside the broad Pacific sea; 

The moonlit road winds white and still 
Along the beach at Waikiki. 


Past gardens where the flowers are strange, 
Gay blossoms, not akin to ours,— 
Scarlet poinsettias’ vivid leaves, 


Long hedges of hibiscus flowers. 


Our northern moon, how far and cold! 
The yellow Tropic moon hangs right 
Before us, over Diamond Head, 


Outlined against its light. 


From the dim lanai, hid in vines, 
Of many a darkened bungalow, 
Comes sudden laughter where one sways 


A hammock to and fro. 


The lotus buds unfold, that lie 
Upon the lake, and silently 
We ride through the soft winter night, 


Along the beach at Waikiki. 
F. Otis 
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THE PASSING OF TWO ANGORA RUGS 


By MATIE 


RS. Annabel McGuire’s back yard 
adjoined the premises, at the 
rear, of Mrs. Hiram Daniels’ 

residence. When Mrs. Annabel first occu- 
pied her new home, a close board fence 
of considerable altitude separated the 
gardens of the two pretty town-houses. 

After Mrs. Hiram Daniels came to 
occupy No. 189 West Santa Clara Street, 
and Mrs. Annabel had scrutinized her 
new neighbor long enough to decide that 
her merits were sufficient to warrant at 
least a calling acquaintance, her cards 
were duly deposited in the little ivory 
card-case that occupied the spindle-legged 
table in Mrs. Daniels’ reception hall. 
From this overture on Mrs. Annabel’s 
part, an informal neighborliness soon 
grew in the two families, which ripened 
into an interesting companionship be- 
tween the ladies. At their solicitation, 
Mr. McGuire was at length constrained 
to place a gate in the fence referred to, 
which greatly facilitated intercourse. 

As time passed, a profusion of choice 
roses, heliotrope, and long borders of 
pansies adorned the well-beaten pathway 
running like a cable between those 
friendly doors. The unsightly fence 
became a thing of beauty. Clematis and 
honeysuckle sent out whole armies of ten- 
_ and covered it over with a green 
glory. 

That this same vine-clad division-fence 
and the beauty-bordered pathway should 
have to do with the episode that follows 
is nothing strange, for most of the hap- 
penings of human experience are strongly 
influenced by their settings of inanimate 
things. 

Mrs. Annabel McGuire went shopping, 
which was not unusual; but what was 
unusual was that she went without Mrs. 
Hiram Daniels. On her way. down town 
two beautiful Angora rugs displayed in the 
windows of a house-furnishing establish- 
ment attracted her attention. The price 
attached in large figures seemed ridicu- 
lously small for the white beauties; so 
she instantly resolved to secure them, and 
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when the rugs were sent home she thought 
them even more lovely as they lay before 
the piano and the couch than when dis- 
played in the attractive windows of the 
down-town establishment. 

While Mrs. Annabel sat with her dainti- 
ly shod feet half hidden in the fleecy coats 
of the defunct Angoras, a gentle tap at 
the parlor door was immediately followed 
by the entrance of Mrs. Hiram Daniels. 

“My dear Mrs. Annabel, what beautiful 
rugs! Pray, where did you secure them ?” 
This was the visitor’s first question. 

“QO, at Ashley’s; they are just sent 
up,” replied Mrs. Annabel, visibly pleased 
at her friend’s very evident admiration for 
her latest investment. 

A few days after Mrs. Annabel’s pur- 
chase, the Angora rugs were hung on the 
division-fence among the green vines for 
an airing. 

“T think I shall let those rugs remain 
out all night,” she remarked to her hus- 
band at lunch; “for I am sure that per- 
fectly horrid shopkeeper put something 
poisonous on them. Dot coughs so, when 
she plays about them.” 

“Very likely, my dear; something to 
keep out moths, no doubt. But are n’t you 
afraid of losing them ?—the rugs, I mean,” 
he said, smiling across the table at Mrs. 
Annabel, as she handed him his coffee. 

“O, hardly, I think. No one would be 
likely to notice articles hung so far from 
the street.”’ 

That night the moon rose over the 
mountain and watched the wind lifting 
the crinkly curls of wool till a soft mist 
from the bay formed tiny drops all over 
them; then the mist rolled higher and 
the moon did not see the covetous fingers 
that bore away the treasures. 

After the parlor was swept and dusted 
the following morning, Mrs. Annabel Mc- 
Guire tripped down to the division-fence 
to secure her rugs. They were not hang- 
ing where she had placed them. Confi- 
dent that an errant breeze had deposited 
them in her neighbor’s garden she lifted 
the gate-latch and passed in. No beauti- 
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ful white Angora rugs were to be seen in 
either inclosure. Anxiously she hastened 
on up the pathway to Mrs. Hiram Dan- 
iels’ back veranda. The kitchen was 
without an occupant. She could hear her 
friend’s rich contralto voicing a popular 
melody, and when she at last stood upon 
the threshold of the music-room she found 
Mrs. Danicls arrayed in a becoming pink 
dusting-cap and long apron, diligently 
polishing the piano. 

Mrs. Hiram Daniels prided herself on 
being “a woman without nerves,” but so 
absorbed had she become in her work, that 
she did not hear Mrs. MeGuire’s entrance, 
and she started and flushed, as Mrs. Anna- 
bel burst out, “ What do you think? ” and 
paused indefinitely. And Mrs. Hiram 
Daniels did not tell Mrs. Annabel Mc- 
Guire what she thought on that occasion 
for many days; for, with one look, which 
embodied doubt, anger, and astonishment, 
Mrs. Annabel turned and fled swiftly 
homeward. 

When Mr. Maxwell McGuire came to 
lunch, he found Mrs.’ Annabel curled up 
on the sofa in a very disheveled condition. 
His solicitude at her distress was only 
partially allayed by her incoherent replies 
to his anxious inquiries into the cause of 
her troubles. From the midst of sobs and 
broken sentences, he managed to gather 
that “that awfully horrid Mrs. Hiram 
Daniels had taken those two be-a-u-tiful 
Angora rugs that she had purchased— 
taken them from the division-fence—and 
had had the audacity to place them on 
the polished floor of her music-room.” 

Finding himself quite unable to per- 
suade Mrs. Annabel that there were any 
white Angora rugs other than her own in 
the universe, and that Mrs. Hiram Daniels 
might have purchased them, he discreetly 
locked the gate in the division-fence— 
which he had a perfect right to do as it 
was entirely on his own premises—and 
then sent Mrs. Annabel with Baby Dorothy 
into the country to heal her wounded heart 
and recover her equanimity. 

On the day of Mrs. Annabel’s hasty exit 
into the country, Mrs. Hiram Daniels, 
finding the gate in the division-fence 
locked, arrayed herself in conventional 
calling costume and rang at the front door 
of her dear friend, Mrs. Annabel McGuire. 
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On learning of her neighbor’s absence, she 
passed unceremoniously by the little maid 
in the hallway to inspect again the rugs 
she had so much admired. No lovely An- 
gora rugs lay where she had last seen 
them. Without comment, she returned 
through the front gate and passed around 
into her own premises. 

On Mrs. Annabel’s return a few days 
later, two large white Angora rugs were 
airing on the division-fence. Quick as 
thought she sped down the pathway and 
clasped her restored treasures in her arms. 
A few moments, and they reposed in the 
accustomed places in her cosy parlor. 

Now that her property had been recov- 
ered, Mrs. Annabel relented. She missed 
her quiet friend sadly. She wished she 
would come and welcome her home. De- 
siring so much the old-time intercourse, 
she remarked to her husband that evening : 
“I just know it was a terrible temptation 
to Mrs. Daniels to take those rugs. Maybe 
J might have done the same thing myself. 
Now that she has returned them, I think 
we might unlock the gate, Maxwell dear.” 

“T am sure I heard Baby Dot crying 
last night,” Mrs. Daniels observed the 
next morning after Mrs. McGuire’s return. 
“ T shall run down and see if they have un- 
locked the gate. Isn’t it strange she 
should go away so suddenly and never let 
me know? Locking the gate, too! I feel 
hurt.” 

“Never mind, never mind, my dear; 
sickness, no doubt, or bad news. As to 
the locking of the gate, they have a perfect 
right, a p-e-r-fect right. Do not let your 
heart strangle your judgment.” 

So saying, the practical Mr. Daniels 
took his hat and cane and hastened to 
catch the car at the corner. 

Finding the gate in the division-fence 
unlocked, Mrs. Daniels proceeded unan- 
nounced into her friend’s parlor. At sight 
of her old friend again at her door, Mrs. 
Annabel rose eagerly and waited for her 
to speak. She expected an explanation of 
her moral delinquency, and an apology for 
the same ; but when, instead of an apology, 
she looked steadily into Mrs. Annabel’s 
eyes and icily begged pardon for intruding 
and passed from her presence without 
more words, Mrs. Annabel added indigna- 
tion to her former injury, and hotly de- 
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clared to Mr. Maxwell McGuire, that 
henceforth the gate in the division-fence 
should be permanently locked. 

When Mrs. Hiram Daniels reached her 
own door, she encountered her husband, 
and informed him with all the wrath of 
a slow nature that Annabel McGuire had 
appropriated the Angora rugs he had re- 
cently given her on her birthday. 

“QO, no, no, my dear! You are surely 
mistaken. You remember you told me 
she had rugs exactly like yours.” 

“ Yes, to be sure. But you will also re- 
member that Milton spilled some red ink 
on one corner of one of mine and I never 
could quite eradicate the stain. That stain 
is on the rug in front of Annabel Mc- 
Guire’s piano. I have more evidence, too. 
When Annabel was away I called at the 
house, and the rugs she purchased for her 
parlor were not there. She returned yes- 
terday and probably took my rugs from 
the fence where Maggie placed them. 
They are now, both of them, in her parlor. 
I never would have believed Annabel 
McGuire to be a common thief! ” 

When the weekly cleaning-day came 
round Mrs. Annabel again deposited the 
rugs on the division-fence. At night they 
adorned Mrs. Hiram Daniels’ music- 
room, and Annabel McGuire was in de- 
spair. 

“Why, my dear, my d-e-a-r!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Daniels, on going to the piano 
in the evening—“ Mrs. McGuire has re- 
turned your rugs! ” 

Mrs. Hiram explained at some length 
how they had been surreptitiously placed 
on the division-fence early that morning, 
because Mrs. Annabel McGuire had re- 
pented, but was too ashamed to return 
them openly. 

“TI feel half inclined to condone her 
fault,” said Mrs. Daniels, “ Annabel is 
young,—but—I don’t see why she should 
want my Angora rugs, when she has two 
of her own.” 

“Find out—find o-u-t,” said Mr. Dan- 
iels, who had a habit of constantly 
repeating his words, and also a lurking 
fondness for Mrs. Annabel, whom he 
missed as much as did his quiet wife. 

No advances were made, however, on the 
part of either lady toward an explanation 
that might unlock the gate in the division- 


fence. As each weekly cleaning-day came 
round, the rugs were duly deposited on the 
fence, and were as regularly removed by 
the ladies, so that they alternately adorned 
the parlor of one home and the music-room 
of the other. 

The humor of the situation at length 
became apparent to Messrs. Daniels and 
McGuire, and from refusing to recognize 
each other on the street, the two gentlemen 
finally met and talked matters over. Suit- 
able and satisfactory explanations were 
made of which their wives were ignorant, 
and these two conspirators prepared to en- 
joy the situation. All the new develop- 
ments in the passing of those Angora rugs 
were fully recounted at their succeeding 
meetings. A scheme was soon agreed upon 
which was eventually carried out by them, 
as we shall see later. These merry gen- 
tlemen soon became as great friends as 


were their wives before the purchase and ' 


exchange of their mutual treasures. 

After some time had elapsed, it began to 
dawn dimly upon the minds of both Mrs. 
Annabel and Mrs. Hiram Daniels that 
possibly those rugs were not placed on 
that division-fence week after week as a 
token of repentance and restitution, but 
were hung perhaps as a defiance, much as 
a red flag is flaunted in the face of a bu!l 
to arouse his anger. 

On the evening of Mrs. Annabel’s next 
sweeping-day, had there been a moon old 
enough to look through the dense fog that 
swept up Santa Clara Street from the sea 
soon after sunset, she would have caught 
glimpses of a masculine figure stealing 
through the shrubbery in the rear of Mr. 
Maxwell McGuire’s residence. A _ close 
observer would have marked with what 
haste the figure passed from the shadows 
of the shrubbery to the shadow of the di- 
vision-fence. He would have noted the 
anxious glances cast toward the lighted 
window in the kitchen, where Annabel 
McGuire was laying the fire in the range, 
in preparation for an earlier breakfast 
than usual. He would also have seen, as 
Annabel did not, that the figure deposited 
on that reprehensible board fence with 
considerable difficulty and haste, a burden 
that tangled itself provokingly. 

If the close observer had been near 
enough, he would have heard this whi:- 
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pered order given through the green vines: 
“ Make haste, Daniels, and help spread out 
this confounded finery. Hurry, I say, 
before the blamed things kick back! ” 

The close observer would also have 
heard language voluminous and appro- 
priate to the occasion, when a tall silk 
hat rolled maliciously away into a distant 
dust-heap, from which it was hastily res- 
cued and laboriously brushed before the 
owner appeared at his own fireside for the 
evening. 

In the week that followed, both Mrs. 
Annabel and Mrs. Hiram Daniels resolved 
to permanently hold possession of her own 
property henceforward, although Mrs. 
Ifiram Daniels’ Angora rugs again graced 
the parlor of Annabel McGuire. 

As a result of this resolution, on the 
next sweeping-day Mrs. Hiram Daniels 
procured a tall but somewhat shaky step- 
ladder and placed it against the division- 
fence. Mrs. Annabel, not having a ladder 
of any sort, secured a number of boxes of 
various shapes and sizes, and built a pyra- 
mid of them, which reached nearly to the 
top of the green barrier. This structure, 
viewed from an artistic standpoint, was 
not as great a success as the historical 
piles in Egypt, nor as enduring, but was 
much more easily mounted ; and moreover, 
its object was very clear, at least to Mrs. 
Annabel. 

After her work was completed, Mrs. 
McGuire climbed cautiously up until she 
could look over into her enemy’s territory. 
That instant a door slammed in Mrs. Hi- 
ram Daniels’ residence, and she hastily 
drew back and dismounted without noti- 
cing Mrs. Daniels’ less formidable prep- 
arations for defense. © 

Annabel McGuire had the instincts of 
a lady, for she fled up the pathway to her 
own door, with the hot blood burning in 
her cheeks, and her breath coming quickly, 
as though she had been caught in an igno- 
minious action. Her indignation was too 
deep-seated, however, for any lesser in- 
stinct to conquer. She angrily swept the 
Angora rugs from the parlor flobr and 
returned resolutely to the scene of her 
recent labors. Carefully she climbed the 
trembling height and spread her burden 
among the green vines. Panting from the 
exertion and excitement, she seated herseli 
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to await the onslaught of the enemy. She 
had n’t long to wait. In a few moments 
Mrs. Hiram Daniels stepped from her back 
veranda and walked deliberately down the 
pathway toward Mrs. Annabel McGuire. 
She bore in her arms two white Angora 
rugs, apparently exactly like those so re- 
cently borne to their weekly airing by Mrs. 
Annabel. 

As Mrs. Daniels reached the magnolia- 
tree a few feet from the division-fence, 
she glanced up and paused abruptly. Her 
surprise and astonishment were over- 
whelming. There, spread to the breezes, 
were two white Angora rugs upon the 
division-fence, and, looming just above 
them, was the head of Mrs. Annabel Mc- 
Guire with an extremely belligerent ex- 
pression on her girlish features. 

Mrs. Daniels gazed stupidly for some 
moments at her enemy so evidently guard- 
ing her property. She stared at the two 
rugs spread upon the fence and then at 
the two in her own arms. Finally, not to 
be daunted in the object she purposed to 
accomplish on starting from her door, she 
nonchalantly approached the step-ladder, 
mounted slowly sufficiently far up on it, 
and deliberately placed her rugs on the 
fence side by side with Mrs. Annabel’s. 

Not one word did either lady speak. 
Her task accomplished, Mrs. Hiram 
Daniels climbed two steps higher on the 
ladder and seated herself near the top. 
She took her apron by its lower corners, 
running her hands slowly along the broad 
hem until she found the proper width, 
and began fanning herself with it. Both 
ladies looked warm. 

Two feet above her, on her side of the 
fence, Mrs. Annabel McGuire watched 
Mrs. Hiram Daniels with varying emo- 
tions. At length, Mrs. Daniels lifted her 


eyes and gazed into those of her neighbor 


as though seeing her for the first time. 
She quietly asked with slow emphasis, 
“What are you doing there, Annabel 
McGuire? ” 

Mrs. Annabel caught her breath convul- 
sively. 

“What am I doing?” she repeated 
vaguely, as if herself not yet quite con- 
scious of her object in being in her present 
position. “ What—am—I—doing? Why, 
—why,—” she stammered, reddening, “ I 
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—JI wanted to see if your Marechal Niel is 
blooming.” 
“ Hem!” ejaculated Mrs. Daniels. 
Mrs. Hiram Daniels rose somewhat un- 


steadily on her unstable ladder, placed 


both hands on the few inches of fence 
above her head, drew herself carefully up- 
ward to a higher step, and peered curi- 
ously down at the motley collection of 
boxes on which Mrs. Annabel had attained 
her present eminence. 

“Huh!” she snorted, “huh! Annabel 
McGuire, pray why didn’t you come in 
through the gate to look at my roses in- 
stead of mounting on those odious boxes ?” 

For a moment Mrs. Annabel sat in con- 
fusion at her enemy’s survey of her terri- 
tory. The question, moreover, was very 
disconcerting. At length she suddenly in- 
quired, “ Pray, why are you up there on 
that step-ladder, Mrs. Hiram Daniels? 
Step-ladders are quite as odious as goods 
boxes, I think; but they ’re not half as 
hard to handle,” she remarked irrelevant- 
ly, gazing reminiscently into her small 
pink palms. 

Mrs. Hiram Daniels made no immediate 
reply to Mrs. Annabel’s words, but con- 
tinued to gaze for some time in silence at 
the structure of boxes occupied by Mrs. 
McGuire. 

“Well,” she said, when she had again 
seated herself on the very top step of her 
trembling fortress, “well, Annabel Mc- 
Guire, did you expect to get enough An- 
gora rugs from this division-fence to fill 
all those boxes? ” 

This unexpected and unequivocal taunt 
restored Mrs. Annabel’s self-possession in 
a measure, although she apparently ig- 
nored it, and repeated with growing as- 
perity, “I asked you, Mrs. Daniels, why 
you are up there on that step-ladder ? ” 

“0,” said Mrs. Daniels sarcastically, 
“TI wanted to see if your Marechal Niel is 
blooming, and I thought ladders much 
easier than boxes. Besides, you know, An- 
nabel McGuire, I have n’t the gate-key! ” 

The peculiar emphasis on the last words 
of Mrs. Daniels’ statement brought the 
blood to Mrs. Annabel’s cheeks. She sat 
in miserable silence. Then, softly: “I 
will get the key in a moment, it hangs just 
by the gate.” 

Mrs. Annabel climbed cautiously down 


from her unsteady height, at the imminent 
risk of toppling it over. Mrs. Daniels 
leaned across the fence and watched her 
descend with absorbed interest. Annabel’s 
short absence afforded Mrs. Daniels the 
opportunity to choose her own property 
and place it beside her. 

Mrs. Annabel glanced up suspiciously 
once or twice at the rustling in the vines, 
but Mrs. Daniels was assiduously using 
her apron as a fan, precisely as she had 
been doing during their encounter, and, 
moreover, the four rugs were apparently 
just as she had left them. So she went on 
to the gate and took the key from its nail. 

When Mrs. Annabel again reached her 
uncomfortable perch, she sat with down- 
cast face. It was beginning to dawn upon 
her that Mrs. Daniels might not be the 
only transgressor, and the thought filled 
Annabel with humiliation. Presently she 
timidly extended the key towards Mrs. 
Daniels. 

“Here is our key, Mrs. Daniels,” she 
said meekly, but with growing dignity ; 
for she began to feel that she was being 
treated too much as though she were a dis- 
orderly child, by a woman who had broken 
the eighth commandment, at least nearly 
as often as she herself. She thought Mrs. 
Daniels altogether too self-asserting. 

Mrs. Hiram Daniels quietly took the 
proffered key from Mrs. Annabel’s small 
trembling hand and placed it in her pocket 
somewhat ungraciously. She felt it to be 
a sort of flag of truce, but resolved that 
she would not accept it as such. 

A long oppressive silence crept between 
the ladies, cach waiting for the other to 
furnish an explanation of past conduct. 
Finally Mrs. Annabel could endure the 
ponderous stillness no longer, so she ven- 
tured to inquire, “ Which are my rugs, 
please, Mrs. Daniels? ” 

Mrs. Hiram Daniels pointed deliberate- 
ly at the two farthest and responded with 
meaning emphasis in her tones, “ Those 
two rugs are not mine.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Annabel, with quiver- 
ing lips, meekly took the rugs thus desig- 
nated, climbed down a second time from 
her perch and vanished into the house. 

That evening, at precisely fifteen min- 
utes before eight o’clock, a ring at Mr. 
Maxwell McGuire’s front door was 
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promptly followed by the entrance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Daniels. The gentlemen 
greeted each other most cordially, but 
they appeared anxious and somewhat 
crestfallen, withal. As they passed from 
the hall into the parlor, Mr. McGuire re- 
marked in a low tone to his visitor, “ Our 


_ rug scheme is a dismal! failure, I ’m afraid, 


Daniels.” 

Mrs. Daniels stood stiffly by her chair 
just within the parlor door, as if forced to 
enter against her will. Mrs. Annabel rose 
from the piano, where she had been idly 
sounding chords since the ringing of the 
door-bell and moved impulsively toward 
her visitor. Mrs. Daniels put both hands 
on the back of the chair beside her and 
thrust it forward as if to guard herself 
from attack. In reality this action was 
only a prelude to speech. 

“Well, Annabel, I suppose—” she be- 
gan rather awkwardly. 

“O, Mrs. Daniels, I am so ashamed 
that—that—I thought you capable of—of 
taking my rugs!” interrupted Mrs. An- 
nabel. 

“Quite natural you should think so, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Daniels, anxious to 
do her part in explaining. “ Mr. Daniels 
insists that you were not to blame at all; 
it was just all a mistake. I, too, believed 
that you took my rugs, and you did, you 
know,” she said smiling, as she put in 
place a loosened pin in Annabel’s abun- 
dant hair. “ But—well—lI got them back 
every other week, so, we—I—have n’t 
much to boast of Annabel,—and—Anna- 
bel, here is the key to the gate.” 

Graceful apologies were evidently not in 
Mrs. Hiram Daniels’ line. 

After the ladies were amicably seated, 
and had grown voluble, through restored 
good feeling, Mrs. Hiram Daniels begged 
the gentlemen to give the previously prom- 
ised explanation of the restoration of the 
two Angora rugs now reposing on Mrs. 
Annabel’s parlor floor. 

“That ’s easy enough,” said Mr. Mc- 
Guire with suspicious readiness, fidgeting 
nervously in his chair. “ Ask us a harder 
one,”—but he glanced dubiously at Mr. 
Daniels, nevertheless. 

“ Just at first,” began Mr. Daniels, tak- 
ing his turn in the conversation,—“ just 


at first, McGuire and I each thought the 
other man’s wife—” 

“O, I say, Daniels, no, we didn’t! In- 
deed we didn’t!” interrupted Mr. Me- 
tuire hastily, fearing the obtuse Mr. 
Daniels might open fresh wounds. “ We 
thought the ladies were all right, only mis- 
taken.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, of course, of c-o-u-r-s-e! ” ac- 
quiessed Mr. Daniels emphatically, seeing 
his candor was leading him into a di- 
lemma. “So,” he continued, “ we had a 
talk down town one day, to straighten 
things out between us, and we found that 
each of our wives—er—what I want to 
say is that Mrs. Annabel, here, had two 
rugs—” 

“I didn’t have them very long,” said 
Mrs. Annabel reproachfully. 

“Eh? How? O,no!” Mr. Daniels was 
getting desperate; but he began again, 
and endeavored to be more lucid: “ Mrs. 
McGuire’s rugs were stolen, I say, and my 
— had two like ’em, exa-c-t-ly like ’em, 
an 

“Yes, but if Annabel’s rugs were 
stolen,” broke in Mrs. Daniels imperturb- 
ably, “how does she come to have them 
here in the parlor nowr” 

“ Godfrey!” ejaculated the irate hus- 
band under his breath, glowering at his 
wife, when he found she was determinedly 
plunging him into deep water. Then, as 
he saw the ladies expectantly awaiting his 
reply, he blurted out, “ McGuire bought 
two more rugs! That’s how! ” 

“Oh! Ah! Ahem!’ stammered Mr. 
McGuire, utterly taken aback at this sud- 
den and unexpected revelation of his 
complicity in the affair, thus made known 
by his friend Daniels. Mr. McGuire 
looked pleadingly at his wife. 

Mr. Daniels wiped the perspiration 
from his face dejectedly and glanced re- 
morsefully at Mr. McGuire. Now that 
he was getting cool again, he saw that he 
had broken faith with his coadjutor, and 
was silently imploring pardon for his 
duplicity. 

The ticking of the clock on the mantle 
grew particularly loud. 

“Mr. McGuire—bought—two—rugs!” 
at length gasped Mrs. Annabel, ignoring 
the pleading look in her husband’s eyes, 
“and hung them on the division-fence 
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when I didn’t know.” ‘Then beginning 
to realize that her husband had played on 
her credulity, Mrs. Annabel sprang to her 
feet to examine more closely the two An- 
gora Tugs. 

“ You horrid man! ” she exclaimed with 
indignation, as she again seated herself 
by her friend after a prolonged scrutiny of 
her treasures. “ You perfectly horrid 
man!” she repeated. 

“We thought,” broke in Mr. McGuire 
in a tone of injured dignity,—“ we 
thought that when you ladies found four 
Angora rugs exactly alike on that division- 
fence, you would be satisfied, and not want 
so many confounded explanations!” Mr. 


McGuire grew warm as he talked. “We 
hoped, I say, that you would be friends 
again, and—” 

“ And so we are! ” exclaimed the molli- 
fied ladies in one breath. 

“So we are! So we are!” echoed Mr. 
Daniels delightedly. 

“Humph!” said Mr. McGuire, as he 
settled back comfortably for the first time 
since the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Daniels. “I hope to gracious you ladies 
will never air those Angora rugs again! ” 

With which rather ambiguous remark, 
the conversation ended and the episode was 
closed, to await the record of this vera- 
cious history. 


“LA CZARINE” 


By SAIDEE GERARD BUGBEE 


OFTLY the strains of “ La Czarine ” 
floated out on the sunlit air, played 
by two street musicians, but played 

with the expression that Italians always 
throw into music,—played by souls upon 
hearts with living strings. The perfume 
of the flowers in a garden near inter- 
mingled with the music and lulled the 
senses, while the soul lay dreaming under 
the spell of the sad, sweet strains. 

Passers-by stopped now and then to 
listen, among them a young man with a 
frank, boyish face that his best friend 
would never call handsome until his eyes 
fascinated—hypnotized—what you will— 
one into forgetting every other feature. 
He glanced up at the house in front of 
which the musicians were playing, more 
to see what their prospects of a dinner 
were than for any other reason; but 
whether the collection would be great or 
small was suddenly forgotten, and his 
glance went no higher than the first 
window. It was the frame of a picture— 
a living picture, to which “ La Czarine ” 
,was an accompaniment. A girl sat there 
-motionless, drinking in, absorbing the 
music, her great dark eyes fixed on space. 
Unconscious of the present, she lived in 
memories of the past, or dreams of the 
future. 

And all day long that picture was before 


him, and every now and then he sang 
softly snatches of “ La CUzarine.” 


“ By Jove! it’s ‘ La Czarine’!” 

“Well, a person would indeed be stone 
deaf not to recognize it.” 

“QO, I don’t mean the music,—I mean 
the girl,” and he hastily looked at his pro- 
gramme. All it said was, “ Dorothy.” It 
was the girl he had seen that morning in 
the window, the girl that in his mind he 
had named “ La Uzarine.” An easy thing 
to know her now. She was a dancer; 
therefore she belonged to the public; he 
was one of the public. He would send 
her a note making an appointment that 
she would be delighted to keep—nothing 
easier. 

But the stage-doorkeeper informed him 
that “ Miss Dorothy says, ‘There is no 
answer.” And he added on his own 
responsibility, “ People what’s on the 
stage gets introducted jes’ as much as 
people what ain’t, and yer’ll never know 
Miss Dorothy by a-hangin’ around or 
a-sendin’ ‘er notes, if she does do dancin’ 
fer a livin’.” 

There was but one thing to do then— 
get introduced. 


“Are you sure you love me, La 
Czarine ? ” 
“Are we sure of anything in this world ? 
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Don’t look that way. I am only trying to 
tease you. AmIsurelI love you? Do you 
need to ask me that? Isn’t the change in 
my life enough to prove my love for you? 
Love you! I did not believe it possible 
for one to live and love as I love you. It is 
my soul that loves you. A finite being can- 
not comprehend infinite love, and mine for 
you is infinite. Few there are who love 
with their souls. I wish I were as sure of 
your love for me.” 

“Tf ever man loved woman I love you. 
To lose faith in you would be to lose faith 
in humankind. It would kill me, La 
Czarine, if you were ever untrue to me. 
But I do not want to think of that; you 
could n’t be.” 

She took up her violin and softly played 
his favorite air. Slowly his eyes closed 
under the spell of the music and he slept. 

He had bided his time, and at last had 
found a means to be properly introduced to 
her; and every night thereafter he had 
waited for her at the stage door. Their 
love had been mutual. Poor child! this 
was the first unselfish love that had shone 
on her life since her mother died, and it 
completely changed her. She had never 
been very bad, but she had been reckless 
and far more sinned against than sinning. 
She had always been truthful and con- 
scientious to a fault, and she had told him 
all her past, never gilding a single fact. 
It might part them, but she would rather 
that, than to be near him with the shadow 
of a secret between them. When she had 
finished her story, he had turned the little 
face up to his, and looking in the brave, 
loving eyes, had said, “ I have nothing to 
do with your past, little one. What you 
have been is nothing to me. It is only 
what you are that I care about, and not 
ore of God’s angels could be sweeter or 
purer or nobler than you have been since 
I have known you.” 

She laid the violin down and gently 
crossed the room to where he lay asleep. 
Ilis coat had fallen back, and she saw a 
letter in the pocket. Why she read it she 
never knew; it was done before she 
realized what she was doing. She folded 
it up and put it back. There was but one 
thing to be done, and she must do it, and 
her white lips were praying for the 
strength. 


Monthly 


He had written to his mother of “La 
Czarine,” and she had immediately un- 
earthed all her past and had said in re- 
sponse 

I could have forgiven her for being a 
dancer, though that were indeed a hard thing 
to do, but her past I can never overlook, and 
you must choose between her and your 
mother. I would appeal to her, but I know 
that with her record it would be of little 
use. My only son! My little boy that I 
have sacrificed so much for, and for whom I 
would even now give up my poor old life, 
could it make his happier! You must part 
with one of us,—must it be your mother’s 
heart that breaks? Shall I curse the day 
your baby eyes first looked in mine, and I 
thanked God for my little one? It will kill 
me if you turn a deaf ear to my prayer. 
But I were better dead than living in the 
pain of knowing you cast your mother aside 
for a girl whom for you to be with is a dis- 
grace to the name I have tried for so many 
years to teach you to honor. You under- 
stand me well enough to know that I firmly 
mean what I write. You must choose be- 
tween us, even if you choose to break my 
heart. 


It was plain that one heart must be 
broken, and of course it must he hers, for 
dearly as she loved him she would not 
come between him and his mother; that 
was sure. 

She must give him up. He would get 
over it in time; men always do. And she 
—well, she would die, but it would be 
dying for his mother, and there was some 
consolation in that thought. 

Perhaps he would be the one to do the 
giving-up, and save her the pain of it. 
But no! The eyes opened and looked at 
her with love unutterable, and he said, 
half under his breath, “ No power on earth 
shall take you from me! Nothing shall 
ever come between us! Why, what is the 
matter, dear? Are you ill?” 

“ No,—that is, yes. I am tired, and I 
have something on my mind. Could any- 
thing make you leave me—make you love 
me less? ” 

“ Nothing, as long as you are true to 
me.” 

“ But if I were not?” 

“Don’t speak that way! I can’t bear 
it, even in jest.” 

“T am not jesting. I am not true to 
you!” 

He sprang to his feet, then sat down 
and laughed nervously. 
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“T almost believed you, for a moment 
I almost believed it possible! ” 

“1 mean what I say. I am not true 
to you!” 

“La Czarine, you—untrue—to me! ” 

She bowed her head. 

“ Swear it!” 

“ Yes, I swear it!” 

A dazed look came into his eyes. The 
full realization of her words would come 
later. The only thing he could grasp 
clearly now was that he was leaving her 
forever. 

He opened the door. Some one in 
another room was playing “ La Czarine.” 
They both heard it. He looked at her, 
and her eyes were like those of a stricken 
deer. He went over to her and kissed her 
as we kiss the face of our best-loved dead. 
Then the door closed and he was gone. 


It was very late. The cable, just about 
to stop, sounded like a great cat purring 
itself to sleep—now dozing, now starting 
up to purr again; then the sound growing 
fainter, and finally lapsing into silence. 

A girl sat just inside an open window. 
The night was very cold, but she did not 
feel its chill. She was conscious of but 


one thing, that the man she loved as only 
one woman in a thousand can love had 
gone out of her life forever. 

“God forgive me for telling him a lie! 
I did it for his mother! ” 

Suddenly on the stillness of the night 
floated the strains of “ La Czarine.” The 
little hands clenched unconsciously and 
the little mouth set itself firmly. 

“La Czarine!” That was what he had 
called her; that was what they were play- 
ing when he first saw her; that was what 
they were playing when he said farewell. 
How many, many times he had watched 
her dancing to that music, and now—it 
was all ended! Would she feel like this 
every time she heard it? “ La Czarine! ” 
How sad it sounded! It came nearer. 
She pressed her hand for a moment over 
her heart, then fell back in her chair. 
Her face was white and cold, and her 
suffering was over. 

The music had played too fiercely on 
the heartstrings and they had broken. 

At the same moment the waters of the 
bay closed over a frank, boyish face, and 
as it went down for the last time, across 
the dark, dark waters came the cry, “ La 
Czarine!” 


LOVE 


NCE much of life was mystery, 


Like hieroglyphics all unknown; 


But when Love came to dwell with me, 


I found the rare Rosetta Stone. 


VOL. xxxv — 33 


Anna E. Samuel. 
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SOME AFTERNOON AMUSEMENTS AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


BY JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


T was in the late afternoon of a bright 
day, when the Paris atmosphere was 


; full of that indescribable charm 


which the atmosphere of Paris alone 
possesses, that we started out to visit the 
little corner of Switzerland which the 
Swiss have transported, with its moun- 
tains, cascades, pastures, and dwellings, 
as a background for the official exhibit 
of their picturesque little country. As we 


The Swiss took 21,000 square meters 


for their official exhibit, and, beginning. 


last year, have by industrious skill 
brought all that was most interesting in 
their beloved country to delight the people 
of Paris. The mountains are most ingen- 
iously constructed of strong framework, 
and the sharp angles and deep hollows of 
true mountain scenery very successfully 
followed. The rocks were molded in Swit- 


Straw-Plaiting in the Swiss Village 


walked in between the two great towers 
of Berne which form one of the entrance 
gates into this mimic Switzerland, the sun 
was gilding the mock glacier and giving 
a thoroughly realistic touch to the whole 
scene. The dairy-maids and herders in 
the costumes of their various cantons 
were leading the beautiful cattle back to 
the farmyard and altogether we suddenly 
forgot all about the very dusty Parisian 
street from which we had but just stepped 
into this tiny mountain-land. 


zerland of staff, mixed with stone and 
moss, in exact imitation of the real bowl- 
ders, and the soil, trees, and shrubs were 
brought from the mountain-sides and 
scientifically arranged to suit the proper 
altitude represented. Among the herd of 
cattle there are a dozen cows of very di- 
minutive breed, which suit the scale of the 
small landscape perfectly, and goats and 
sheep climb about the scene exactly as if 
they were on their native hillsides. Tell’s 
chapel is on the border of the mimic lake, 
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and at the foot of the mountain pass 
stands the little old inn where Napoleon 
breakfasted before his passage of the Alps, 
just one hundred years ago, May 1, 1800! 
We climbed the glacier, and made our- 
selves doubly sure that we were really out 
of Paris by entering the grotto where a 
most wonderful panorama of the Alps 
spread itself out before us, making us 
draw long breaths of fresh mountain-air, 
—we actualiy felt the cool breezes. Then 
we started off to see the cluster of old 
dwellings which hug the wall near the 
entrance gates—interesting old bits of 
architecture copied from the most antique 
houses in Geneva, Thun, and Berne, with 
balconies that squeeze themselves up 
under the eaves. Here was also a hunting- 
lodge whereon we saw, from the decora- 
tions made in 1135, that the Swiss were as 
clever at wood-carving then as now, and a 
remarkable old house with sliding shut- 
ters from Zurich, equally elaborate in or- 
namentation. These are a few of the 
interesting dwellings collected here. 
Straw-plaiters, wood-carvers, lace-mak- 
ers, all in costume and pursuing their 
work with Swiss industry, are to be found 
in this little city, which we leave with re- 


Andalusia in the Time of the Moors — Giralda Tower 


gret, with one more look at the mountains 
from the porch of the queer old church of 
Wurzbrunuen, a church in which the 
burnt-wood decorations are worth going 
many miles to see. We take a glass of fresh 


A Milliner’s Shop in the Time of the Directory — Palace of Costume 
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Palace of Electricity and the Chateau d’Eau —- Effect by Night 
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milk at the farm, and go regretfully under 
the portcullis of the feudal castle of Chil- 
naux, out among the trees of the Arena de 
LaMotte Picquet. 

As we are in the spirit of Switzerland, 
we first think of going to the fine modern 
chalet of the Alpine Club to see the great 
Alpine panorama; but the Giralda tower 
stands out so attractively against the 
golden sky that we vow this is the hour 
for Spain, and the few steps across the 
river through the great gate of the Alca- 
zar of Seville quickly lead us to the glories 
of the Alhambra, with the fountains play- 


Besides, the Palace of Costume is a fine 
place to see after dusk, because there is 
no light from the outside; all the rooms 
are lighted by electricity. There is an 
excellent restaurant; so, across the bridge 
under the Eiffel Tower, with a little sigh 
of regret as we pass the building that we 
have traveled too much to-day to make the 
“Tour du Monde” before dinner, we sit 
down wearily under the rose-laden bal- 
conies and rest and eat. 

The Palace of Costume was given into 
the charge of Felix, the noted dressmaker, 
and the various scenes within its walls, 


AS 


ing in the glint of the hazy glowing light 
of the bright atmosphere. 

“ Andalusia in the Time of the Moors,” 
is the period Spain has chosen for the Ex- 
position, and the dancers, the gypsies, the 
Jewesses from Tangiers, a host of people 
scattered everywhere among the old Moor- 
ish buildings, amuse, entertain, and fasci- 
nate us so completely that we have 
serious thoughts of “ doing” the genuine 
Spain before we sail for America. 

As the sun gets lower, the question of 
dinner, and incidentally a different sort 
of sight to see, presents itself, and being 
women we hail the idea of the restaurant 
in the Palace of Costume with delight. 


Little Theater —Called Les Bonhommes Guillamnes ” 


from the rough habitations of the Gauls 
to the boudoir in which the Empress 
Josephine is trying on her coronation 
mantle, have been executed with the 
greatest care. The figures are of wax, 
slightly larger than life-size. The furni- 
ture, paintings, and adornments are all 
real, and as much as possible like those 
in the scenes represented. ‘The mantle 
of the Empress is elaborately embroidered 
in real gold thread; it has taken over a 
year to make, and is an exact reproduction 
of the original, excepting that the pearls 
and emeralds are imitation, whereas those 
of the model were real. The “ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” where the knights spent 
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all their earthly possessions to appear in 
fine clothes, a “ Paris Interior in the 
Twelfth Century,” and the “ Carlovingian 
Court,” are a few of the many scenes so 
wonderfully arranged and costumed in this 
palace of feminine delight. The wooden 
galleries of the Palais Royal, noted in the 
time of the Revolution, have been recon- 
structed, and their shops, with living 
models making all sorts of tempting 
knick-knacks, are snares to every woman’s 
purse. ‘The “ Hairdressers’ Society of 
France” has here many clever artists 
showing their wonderful ingenuity in 
making all women beautiful who trust to 
their devices for improving the feminine 
“ crown of glory.” 

When we come out under the Eiffel 
Tower again, the Palace of Electricity is 
all on fire, the great fountains glow with 
every conceivable color, the tower itself 
is a blaze of light, and Electricity has 
made the fairy-land of our youthful 
imaginations a very shabby thing indeed, 
compared to the present kaleidoscope 
effect of the Champs de Mars and the Tro- 
cadero with the shining, winding river. 
We are lured by the bright masks on the 
little Theatre Bonhommes Guillamnes 
where the poster artist Guillamne has his 
wonderful puppet-show—puppets moving 
their fingers, turning their eyes, opening 
their mouths, though carved in wood. The 
fabrication of these puppets is a secret. 
They were invented by Guillamne, whose 
stunning posters are well known to all 
amateurs of this sort of art. The little 
theater was entirelv designed by him, the 
facade painted by his hand, and the 
luminous caryatides his own invention. 
We enter and seat ourselves in one of the 
comfortable arm-chairs of which there are 
about one hundred and seventy—the ca- 
pacity of the theater. The curtain goes 


Overland 
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up, and behold a ballroom of a private 
house of the present day! The Hungar- 
ian Band plays, and a noted singer comes 
forward to entertain the guests in the 
intervals of the dance. She is enthusi- 
astically applauded. When she retires the 
dance goes on, the guests bow, smile and 
gossip, and the curtain falls for a moment 
to rise on another scene. 

This time it is morning in the country. 
A quiet farmhouse nestles at the foot of 
the hill, the sun is just rising, the cocks 
crow, and a distant bugle-call tells us that 
a regiment is starting out for the morning 
drill. The sound comes nearer, we see the 
soldiers coming over the hill road, and 
then, with music, mounted officers, and 
waving flags, it reappears on the plain be- 
fore us and marches away, while the cur- 
tain shuts off the view again for a second, 
before rising to show us the Paris Opera 
House with crowds standing about wait- 
ing for the arrival of the President and a 
distinguished royal guest who are coming 
for a gala performance. We see the ser- 
geants de ville, the soldiers, the moving 
people, and at last the dashing carriages 
driving up to the great entrance. 

A great student’s ball, “des Quatre 
d’Arts,” ends the performance for us, to 
begin again for another audience, and we 
wander out of the Exposition Grounds on 
to the Cours la Reine in the brightest of 
cities, among the gayest of crowds, with 
English, German, Italian, and much 
French sounding in our ears, music on all 
sides, and the charm of the most enter- 
taining spot on earth all about. 


Paris is at its very best when enter- 
taining guests, and even with the crowds 
of foreigners filling it as now to over- 
flowing, is still the queen of delightful 
cities. 
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In Golden Gate Park 


THE WHEEL IN THE WEST 


By ROTIFER 


HEN the history of the century 

comes to be read by that prover- 

bial New Zealander, how much 
interest and speculation will be devoted to 
the bicycle! Macaulay, of course, had no 
idea of the invention, and in order to pic- 
ture the mind of the antipodean as stirre«| 
to its depths, was obliged to fall back 
upon St. Paul’s, and St. Paul’s in ruins. 
This was but a makeshift device, a stage 
property which is not deserving of respect. 
For, after all, St. Paul’s is only a more or 
less successful imitation of a greater mat- 
ter; but the bicycle—that is sui generis, 
a creature of man’s mind and fingers at 
the highest point of development. “ Altar 
and reredos, gargoyle and groin” fade in- 
to comparative triteness when matched 
with the swift and noiseless wheel. We 
can imagine the Ols and the Ahs of the 
New Zealander with some approach to ac- 
curacy when confronted by the ordinary 
ruin. We all have country cousins whom 
we have escorted with more or less satis- 
faction through the mazes of cities of 


renown, and the murmur of rustic admira- 
tion is unfortunately not an altogether 
unknown sound in ourears. But the sight 
for the first time by the gentle antipodean 
of a bicycle pneumatic tire is a thing to 
ponder over, and to smile at to one’s self 
on long winter nights. 

We have provided for our locomotion 
various machines of different degrees of 
vileness. The automobile puffs its lugu- 
brious way through our streets and by- 
ways. ‘The automobile is not pretty; it is 
not, so far, even effective. It has merely 
succeeded in being prosaically noisy and 
vulgarly ostentatious. But the bicycle 
possesses all the gentlemanly qualities. Li 
is graceful, well-conducted, quiet and 
modest. Under the guidance of a capable 
rider, it accomplishes its work in a man- 
ner which has been held up by the copy- 
books to be the way in which a gentleman 
should under all circumstances conduct 
himself. What can be more admirable 
than the retiring and yet insinuating 
manner in which the bicycle edges its way 
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through crowded thoroughfares. It moves 
along almost imperceptibly, yet with ac- 
curacy and without hesitation. In 
Cheapside, Broadway, or Market Street, it 
is ever the same; there is the same soft, 
quiet, insinuating manner. ‘The bicycle 
abolishes all nationality; it eliminates the 
differences between Greek and barbarian ; 
it is that indescribable yet real phenome- 


non—a gentleman among vehicles. 


gence of their appetites, the bicycle yields 
to a natural buoyancy and energy of dis- 
position. 

The learning to ride the bicycle has also 
been made the subject of scurrilous jest 
and vulgar ribaldry. The gyrations and 
lack of dignity of the learner have been 
placed to the account of the machine. But 
this is unjust. The machine is not to be 
blamed if the beginner, in his ignorance, 

takes the longest and most unsat- 


Photo by Philip S. Carlton 
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Wherever you may see it, its manners are 
above reproach. Yet much ridicule has 
been poured upon it. It has been derided 
as a fickle and variable animal which can- 
not keep a straight course, and which re- 
quires the untiring efforts of a trained 
rider to subdue it. Comic papers and the 
daily press have vied in their endeavors 
to portray it as an uncanny and weird 
beast. But no accusations could be fur- 
ther from the mark than these. It is 
true that the bicycle will run away down- 
hill, unless carefully watched. But the 
art of running away is not by any means 
confined to this two-wheeled creature. 
Four-legged animals, greatly belauded and 
esteemed in history and song, have also 
the trick to perfection, or, rather, to de- 
struction. There is this to be said in favor 
of the bicycle in this respect: that where- 
as the running away of the quadrupeds in 
question is due generally to an over-indul- 


isfactory course to become ac- 
quainted with its peculiarities. 
Any cyclery undertakes to in- 
struct in the art of riding. To 
gain one’s instruction from the 
quarter best prepared to bestow 
it is at once the wisest and the 
quickest way. It has also the 
merit of privacy, and what is 
saved in clothes and paint is also 
saved in injured feelings and 
indignation. It has never been 
my good fortune to see a really 
pathetic German endeavor to 
master the intricacies of wheel- 
ing on his own account. But 
there are, it seems to me, hidden 
depths of joy in the contempla- 
tion of the possibilities of such a 
sight. It is a subject which one 
may dwell upon in full faith 
that it will come up to his 
expectations. 

The art once learned, what worlds of 
amusement and delight are at once 
opened to the possessor of this new sense ; 
for the riding of a bicycle is a new sense. 
There is no other word which adequately 
expresses the feeling. To the young, who 
already enjoy life, the possibilities of its 
further enjoyment are increased tenfold : 
but to the middle-aged the acquiring of 
the art is a new and altogether unmixed 
pleasure. It is what millionaires and 
epicures seek, and seek in vain—a healthy, 
fresh sensation. The joy with which mid- 
dle-aged men and women who have had 
the courage to learn to ride enter upon 
the cultivation of the bicycle, is amusing 
enough to the young. But when one 
thinks of the independence of movement 
that it gives them, of the freedom from 
the annoving little limitations of time and 
space, their feeling becomes more compre- 
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hensible. Frequently in England has the 
writer seen the retired military or naval 
officer pushing his way along the road in 
blissful happiness and tranquil content. 
The ennui and the miserable lassitude of 
enforced idleness are gone. ‘The very 
superciliousness which is his distinguish- 
ing feature has disappeared. He has 
found a new sense, a real pleasure, and 
one which increases his domestic content. 
For the ordinary retired military officer 
has a temper born of his conditions which 
does not altogether contribute to gaiety or 
even tranquillity. 

In addition to those moral qualities of 
which mention has been made, and which 
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It is almost vain to attempt any descrip- 
tion of the sensatiens of riding. To those 
who have never ridden it will be incom- 
prehensible; to those in the habit of rid- 
ing it will be simply inadequate. But 
the sensation of really riding down a 
gentle slope for the first time can never 
be forgotten. It is one of those incidents 
in life, like swimming for the first time, 
or riding in a swing for the first time, 
which leave impressions of delight and 
freedom fixed in the mind “ever after- 
wards,” as the fairy-books say. 

There is one reason which perhaps more 
than any other inclines the writer—some- 
what of a lazy person—to extol the bicycle, 
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cannot be too strongly insisted upon, the 
bicycle enjoys one other great advantage 
—it occupies exceedingly small space. It 
needs no stable or loose box; it does not 
break a halter and kick all night; it never 
has the glanders; and best of all, one 
cannot be cheated in the buying of it. All 
machines whose names are well known and 
whose reputation has been thoroughly es- 
tablished may be entirely depended upon. 


and that is, that there is no necessity to 
use it if you do not wish to do so. To one 
accustomed to the needs of a horse, to be 
compelled to ride or drive when either is 
objectionable, because the horse requires 
exercise, is one of the commonest and yet 
most irritating experiences. To know that 
your horse is always ready for you, and 
that he is not acquiring bad habits or his 
health becoming endangered by enforced 
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inaction, is more than a relief—it is posi- 
tive pleasure. So with the steed which 


never grows stale with enforced confine- 
ment, which never grows vicious with 
spoiling, and which eats nothing and yet is 
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What the Bicyclist Sees — Old Waterwheel 


never starved, it would seem that the ideal 
of locomotion had been reached. And so, 
indeed, it has, for any one who is capable 
of appreciating it, whose legs are sound 
enough to move gently, and whose lungs 
are able to stand any exertion whatsoever. 

And nowhere in the world can one find a 
better opportunity for the enjoyment of 
bicycling than in California. The diversi- 
ties of scenery and the great expanse of 
country make wheeling here an experience 
which never loses its novelty. True, one 
does not have the quiet, retired lanes of 
England, the out-of-the-way delightful 
nooks of Brittany, the flat, never-ending, 
quaint roads of The Netherlands; but 
what is offered is something finer and bet- 
ter than all these. There is a grandeur 
and an openness about our scenery which 
more than counterbalances all the attrac- 
tions of European resorts. There are 
few more beautiful and interesting rides 
anywhere than that from San Francisco 
to San José. The road is good, the view 
open and exhilarating, and the interest is 
kept awake by the numerous villages along 
the road and the diversities of the pros- 
pect. It is by no means a fatiguing ride, 
and is well within the capacities even of 
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the comparatively weak. This is only one 
of the many opportunities for short rides 
which are within quite easy distance of 
San Francisco. Alameda County, Sono- 
ma, Marin, Contra Costa, all have the r 
special advantages and the r 
faithful admirers. From Tamal- 
pais around the bay to Diablo is 
a paradise to cyclists, a world of 
interest and of pleasure. ‘Thie 
bay climate, too, is all that can 
be desired for the sport; it is 
seldom too hot, and only occa- 
sionally is the wind sufficiently 
cold to be risky. Hence we have 
here perhaps the best all-round 
evcling climate that can any- 
where be found. If, on the other 
hand, it is desired to go farther 
afield, the choice of routes and 
of scenery is practically inex- 
haustible. Arduous as some of 
the trips may appear, they are 
not so in reality; and if under- 
taken sensibly and with due pre- 
caution, are only pleasurable, and 
not at alla hardship. The trip from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco may appear at 
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first sight to be a terrible undertaking, 
but it is not so. It has been completed by 
women, and even by children, easily and 
without great fatigue. This may be said 
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of other excursions which are apparently 
impossible, but which will be found com- 
paratively easy when undertaken with dis- 
cretion. And there is plenty to see in this 
State. Apart from the natural scenery, 
the old missions scattered here and there 
over its surface well repay a visit, and 
there is no method of approaching them 
which can compare in ease with the 
bicycle. 

The bicycle is nearly an essential posses- 
sion to an artist, botanist, photographer, 
or a faddist of almost any outdoor descrip- 
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coming the Philistine is a dreadful thing, 
look you—a fate from which the gods 
defend you and me. If one wishes, there- 
fore, to know the beauties of this wonder- 
ful country in the best way, to explore its 
depths, and to revel in its marvels, the first 
best course is to obtain a bicycle and learn 
to ride it in a cyclery. The possession of 
your wheel does not tie you down to your 
home. ‘The machine is easily shipped and 
transported elsewhere. Imagine taking an 
automobile to Europe with you! Even 
our horse, to whose gait we are accus- 
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tion. Up and down the coast, in out-of- 
the-way little patches of woodland and 
stretches of plain, there are pictures and 
everything else to delight the mind of 
artist or collector. But to reach them, 
there is only the choice between weary 
walking or comparatively easy cycling. 
Without disparaging pedestrianism—than 
which the writer knows no more delightful 
pastime, unless it be cycling,—walking is 
too hard work for the majority of people 
who are past their first youth. Generally 
speaking, one must stay at home and be 
a Philistine at a comparatively early age, 
or learn to ride a wheel. And this be- 


tomed, and upon whose indulgence we rely 
for our daily exercise, must be left at 
home to mourn our absence and to browse 
disconsolately in the corral. But the bicy- 
ele can be taken with a minimum of 
trouble and with very little expense. And 
whether we bring up in Europe or “ far 
Cathay,” the familiar wheel awaits us, 


slave to our whims and caprices, and ever 
ready to bear us and all our troubles in 
whatever direction we may choose. 

In estimating the value of the bicycle, 
there is one side that must not be over- 
looked; that is the value of the machine 
as an athletic means. Early in its history 
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the capacity for making speed possessed by 
it became obvious, and numbers of those 
inclined to the cultivation of their muscles 
and the lowering of records became at once 
its devoted champions and faithful slaves. 
Slavery is none too hard a word to apply to 
that service which the athlete devotes to 
the cultivation of his particular hobby. 
Self-sacrifice of all description is demand- 
ed of him, and the bicycle gave the muscu- 
lar devotee another deity, for whose sake 
he might “ shun delights and live laborious 
days.” There are still some among us, 
survivors of an age almost paleozoic, so re- 


testimony to the adaptability of man’s 
frame. 

The record for one hour’s riding, as 
given in the books, is 34 miles 1220 yards, 
made by H. D. Elkes at Willow Grove, on 
August 6, 1898. Since that time, however, 
Elkes has lowered his own record consid- 
erably; for on September 13, 1899, he 
rode 36 miles 746% yards in an hour, at 
Philadelphia. The record for 100 miles 
appears to be held by T. A. Barnaby, who 
covered this distance in 4 hours 33 min- 
utes 52 seconds. One thousand miles have 
been traversed by William Brown in 83 
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mote is it, who can remember the county 
fair and the high spindly wheels of the 
old-type machine. We can recall the air 
of swagger and bravura with which the 
bare-legged rider rode off amid the plau- 
dits of the crowd and the exclamatory in- 
terests of the anxious girls. We can 
remember, too, the many collapses and the 
frequently dangerous accidents which be- 
fell some of the daring contestants. Since 
those days bicycle-racing has become a 
safer if less romantic: sport, and the 
records made have continually been low- 
ered until they constitute remarkable in- 
stances of human endurance, and bear 
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hours 4 minutes and 30 seconds. This 
represents a feat of human endurance and 
muscular strength which appears almost 
incredible. The record for five miles’ 


' riding appears to be 8 minutes 2# seconds 


upon a single machine. The tandem, 
however, is not very far behind this, and 
has covered the same distance in 8 minutes 
and a few seconds. The record for two 
miles is stated in the books to be 3 minutes 
372% seconds; but it is claimed that this 
record was lowered last year to 3 minutes 
9 seconds. But the record for one mile is 
perhaps the most astonishing performance 
of all. In 1897 the record for this dis- 
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tance was 1 minute 49 seconds; but this 
has been since lowered to the wonderful 
time of 1 minute 122 seconds. 


These figures are set down merely as ex- 


amples of what can be achieved in the way 
of speed by means of a bicycle. 


They go 
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as an instrument for lowering records, and 


the winning of athletic laurels. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the machine as a means of health. In this 
respect the bicycle has been subjected to a 
great amount of adverse criticism, the 


Mountain Stage-Coach 


to show the strength and lightness of the 
material which can stand a strain such as 
must necessarily occur in tests like those 
described. It is not intended to urge the 
reader of this article to emulate any such 
feats. The bicycle is here regarded rather 
as a means of pleasure and recreation than 


greater part of which is simply due to the 
ineradicable and absurd conservatism of 
the medical profession as a whole. It has 
been accused of leading to certain physical 
malformations, and generally to degenera- 
tion, except as regards certain muscles not 
in general use. Those who object most 
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strongly to anything that is new point to 
the cyclist as a person with humped 
shoulders and hollow chest, whose body is 
distorted also in various other ways. Of 
course, the good effect of cycling de- 
pends chiefly upon the way in which the 
machine is used—upon the rider, in fact. 
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such behavior. One might as well blame 
food for causing sickness, because gobbling 
and overeating are followed by indigestion 
and nausea. ‘The writer has consulted 
several physicians of good reputation with 
respect to the hygienic effects of bicycle- 
riding. They are all agreed that in ordi- 
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On the Trestle— Camp Taylor 


If a person chooses to balance himself in 
an awkward and ugly manner, to stoop 
over and scorch with open mouth and star- 
ing eyes for miles and miles of road, he 
can hardly expect to escape the conse- 
quences of his acts. It is vain and foolish 
to accuse the machine of the results of 


nary cases the bicycle, so far from being 
injurious to health, is of great value as a 
means of gentle exercise. They one and 
all insist, however, that such exercise must 
be taken in moderation. They deprecate 
any forced work on the machine, whether 
such work takes the form of riding absurd- 
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ly long distances or striving for too high a 
rate of speed. Moderation appears to be 
the watchword of the profession in this 
regard, as in everything else. Scorching 
is the abomination of the physicians, sev- 
eral of whom speak in the strongest pos- 
sible way against the practice. But 
scorching is also detested by all sensible 
people. Vulgarity takes various forms, 
according to different circumstances. 
There is a vulgarity of the drawing-room, 
of the church, of the street, and in fact of 
all social action, and the vulgarity of 
cycling is scorching. Yet the scorcher, if 
an awful example, is rather an interesting 
one, and Golden Gate Avenue on Sunday 
afternoon will supply many types of be- 
ings apparently human, but twisted, dis- 
torted, and whirling along as if under the 


influence of some kind of hashish, de- 


bauched by the awful habit, the slaves of 
which they have become. Still there are 
people who are wicked enough to say that 
they prefer to go to the Devil in their own 
way, and choose scorching in preference 
to some other vice. 

With regard to the use of the bicycle by 
ladies, the physicians interviewed were 
somewhat more guarded, but none of them 
really disapproved of it. They were per- 
haps even more insistent upon the neces- 
sity for moderation and the avoidance of 
over-fatigue, but the majority spoke ap- 
provingly. As a matter of fact, most of 
us know women and girls of our personal 
acquaintance who have become strong and 
healthy merely by using the bicycle. 

The spread of the habit of cycling 
among professional men of all classes and 
varieties of occupations proves that the 
followers of a sedentary life have discov- 
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ered its advantages. One can gain the 
feeling of exhilaration experienced in rid- 
ing a wheel from nothing else, except, 
perhaps, a horse at full gallop. Some five 
years ago the zeal for the bicycle really 
broke out. This was largely due to the 
improvement which had converted a some- 
what dangerous toy into a safe and useful 
means of locomotion. Society took knowl- 
edge of the wheel, and its approval ren- 
dered bicycle-riding fashionable. It is 
true that many of the enthusiasts of a sea- 
son have discarded its use, and have gone 
back to their luxurious landaus and vic- 
torias. But the cycling industry received 
then an impetus which has not yet been ex- 
hausted, and which bids fair to grow still 
further and become permanent. The ap- 
plication of motor-power to tricycles 
promises a still further development of the 
machine. There is a certain danger in 
this, however. If the physical exercise 
which is at present necessary to propul- 
sion is eliminated, one of the most valu- 
able qualities of cycling will have been 
destroyed. For it is as a means of pleasant 
exercise that the machine has the greatest 
value to the majority of us. 

Inquiry at the various cycleries by no 
means establishes the frequently repeated 
statement that cycling is on the decline. 
The agents for the various best-known 
machines declare that the demand is 
steady, and varies very little from what it 
was in the height of the fashionable period 
of cycling four or five years ago. They 
say, however, that the sale for distinctive 
women’s wheels is falling off, and that 
women are more and more riding the dia- 
mond-frame wheel, formerly made ex- 
clusively for men. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
WHAT SHALL SOCIETY DO TO BE SAVED? 


[One of the churches in Oakland, California, has recently organized what it calls a ‘‘ College of Ethics and Religion.”’ 
The subjects which are proposed for study include the leading social and political probiems which are pressing upon 
public attention at the present time. The question at the head of this page is just now under consideration. Nine answers 
are to be given by men representing various phases of thought. The subject is of such general interest that THE OVERLAND 
has arranged to present the first four papers—all that had been given up to the date of publication—in the form of a 


symposium.— EpitTor.] 


THE SOCIALIST’S ANSWER 


By EDWARD B. PAYNE 


HE inauguration of this college, 

providing among other things for 

the free and impartial discussion 
of fundamental social questions, may be 
taken as one of the signs of progress. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, those who 
ventured on the public discussion of such 
themes from a socialist or other radical 
point of view were at once branded in their 
communities—to distinguish and separate 
them from the sane and the wise—as 
sentimental and erratic enthusiasts, or 
as wild fanatics, or even, sometimes, as 
dangerous enemies of society moving 
against the peace and the moral well-being 
of their kind. To-day half the news- 
papers and magazines in the land, and 
~ red of the pulpits, are saying the same 
hings, using, verily, the identical words 
and phrases which were so generally con- 
demned and contemned a score of years 
ago, and there is certainly little hesitation 
now on the part of clubs, literary societies, 
schools, organizations for study and re- 
search, and many churches, to throw wide 
open the doors that welcome free thought 
and free speech upon even the most basic 
problems of social philosophy. This col- 
lege and other such organizations really 
mean that all the great social questions 


are again admittedly open, and that it is. 


our proper and obligated task to sharpen 
our wits and clear our thoughts about 
them with a view to readjustments de- 
manded by the emergencies of progress. 

What must society do to be saved? You 
have called in the lecturer of to-day to 
give the socialist’s answer to this question. 


. Now, the socialist’s answer can not be 


expected to go beyond the limits of 
socialist thought and purpose. It must 
not be aimed to cover everything involved 


in the great problem before us, but only 
to show the bearings on this problem of 
social salvation of that definite thing, or 
that circle of things, which the socialist 
is thinking about and urging upon the 
attention of his fellows. 

This caution as to the reasonable scope 
of the socialist answer is necessitated 
because it is one of the platitudes of 
critical argument against any proposed 
socialistic or collectivist or co-operative 
system that it will prove impotent to 
make human nature over, that it will not 
avail to render men morally good within 
or righteous altogether in their outward 
and communal conduct. And it seems to 
be assumed that the establishment of this 
point would logically invalidate the 
socialist’s argument, and transmute his 
hope into ashes. But as a matter of fact 
no intelligent socialist cherishes any such 
expectation or conception as the criticism 
implies. The socialist knows perfectly 
well, as well as anybody, that no economic 
or political system can of itself effect the 
salvation of society. You may have never 
so good a ship, and the disagreement or 
the mutiny or the rioting of its crew may 
bring about its wreck and loss. And you 
may have a poor ship, and yet the fidelity 
and the untiring energy and activity of 
its crew may bring it safely into port. 
Likewise we may have an economic and 
political system that is very bad but shall 
not inevitably wreck society; and, on the 
other hand, an admirable system of politi- 
cal and economic procedure will not 
insure social safety and pre-eminent 
success. 

Here, then, is the first limit which the 
intelligent socialist puts upon his thought 
—namely, that no improved, and even no 
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perfect, system, political or economic, 
which we may adopt in the future will 
perforce and of itself alone work the salva- 
tion of society. The achievement of social 
salvation will yet await the rational, 
fitting, and adequate use of the means of 
life under any system whatsoever. This 
is common sense, and it is—though the 
statement may be new to some—a part of 
socialist conviction and doctrine. But at 
the same time the socialist holds to 
another principle of evident common sense 
—namely, that it is always better to have 
a good ship for the voyage, in any event, 
than a bad one; for then, an ill-behaving 
crew will not be so likely to wreck it, and 
a well-behaving crew will the more surely 
bring it in safety to its haven. And 
further, he sees clearly—as every eye that 
is single easily may—that the bad ship, 
whoever sails it or sails in it, will inevi- 
tably retard the voyage and possibly 
defeat the attainment of its practical 
object. Applying this simple analogy, he 
maintains that it is better, and indeed 
obligatory upon men, to discover and 
adopt the best system available in this 
world for social deed and relation; for 
then the people will not be hindered by 
the machinery and harnesses of life, and 
if they will, may achieve practical results 
that may justly be called better—or, 
possibly, best. 

But it is time to ask what we mean 
when we raise the question, “ What must 
society do to be saved ? ” What is the salva- 
tion we are talking about? It would be 
well had we first agreed together as to the 
conception fundamental to our inquiry. 
Let us venture now on a definition to 
which succeeding lecturers can hew, or 
which they can correct and amend,—a 
definition not analytical, but descriptive 
and practical. 

A saved state of society would be at- 
tested and evidenced by two things, or in 
these two following ways :— 

1. By material well-being—this ren- 
dered impossible to the willfully idle and 
to the exploiter of his fellow men, but 
secured to all the industrious, to the help- 
less, and to the superannuated. 

2. By prevailing health, temperance, 
intelligence, sanity, social good will, and 


a robust moral earnestness, showing itself 
in unfailing truth of word and deed. 

The discussion of our general question 
is very likely to turn on this particular 
one of the attesting characteristics of a 


saved state of society. The foregoing ° 


conception is offered as the picture of it 
which the socialist habitually contem- 
plates. 

Now, the socialist perceives that under 
the present order we have no such state 
of things. On the contrary, he sees that 
many idlers—so far as any really useful 
work in this world goes—and many, per- 
haps more, exploiters of their fellow men, 
are materially well cared for, whereas that 
multitude who do the grinding and 
burden-carrying work of the world, and 
many who are helpless or superannuated, 
are scantily, and often only wretchedly, 
provided with even what we call the 
necessaries of life. He sees also that there 
is a vast deal of ill-health, intemperance, 
insanity, social hatred and _ suspicion, 
crime and villainy, and a laxness and 
limpness of moral fiber which makes some 
large part of life a lie. And so it seems 
to him that we have the double misfortune 
and handicap of a bad ship and a bad 
crew, or at least that we might have a 
better ship and that the crew might be 
improved. 

Now, for his immediate purpose, and 
for the laying out of his practical plan, 
the socialist again limits his thought, or 
at least his propaganda and active en- 
deavor, to the necessity of getting a better 
ship. To be sure, he believes that the 
better ship may lead to a better spirit and 
more reasonable action on the part of the 
crew, and at least will leave them without 
excuse if they then fail of able and suc- 
cessful seamanship. In other words, he 
is intent primarily, and for the present 
exclusively, upon the practical end of 
establishing a radically different economic 
order, aiming at material well-being, con- 
ditioned, as specified a moment ago, in 
the attempt at a definition. 

Socialists, in other words, have passed 
forward from the idealistic human dreams 
which began of old with Plato’s philo- 
sophic speculations on the Republic, to a 
practical programme aiming at an actual 
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modern state. They conceive that it falls 
to them to do certain definite things, 
which they are now devotedly proceeding 
to achieve. And this is their plan and 
their method of action. Their declared 


‘immediate purpose is to secure possession 


of the powers of government; that is, of 
effective political power. They pledge 
themselves to use these powers of govern- 
ment, when secured,— 

(1) To do away with the wage-system 
now in force in the industrial world; 

(2) To abolish the institution of pri- 
vate ownership in the means of economic 
production and distribution ; 

(3) To substitute for the system thus 
displaced the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, in which the means of economic 
production and the distribution of the re- 
sults of industry shall be collectively con- 
trolled and equitably and impartially 
administered in behalf of the common 
weal. 

This programme has at least one merit 
—that of definiteness. Has it any. other 
merit? How does it bear especially on 
this generic question which your College 
of Religion and Ethics has propounded ? 
Would this plan of the socialists, if 
realized, provide better conditions for the 
saving of society? For, as we have seen, 
no system can do more than to provide 
either helping or hindering conditions, 
whether for material well-being or for 
social and moral regeneration. But does 
this socialist programme promise condi- 
tions more favorable to the great end of 
full, free, dignified, noble, and happy life? 

It would be a lamentable result if in 
pushing onward in the name of progress 
we should so blunder and bungle as to 
devise and adopt a system that would be 
worse in its influence on the life of man 
and upon his character than the present 
system. But he would be a very poor sort 
of reformer, and indeed a miserably cheap 
specimen of the social tinker, who could 
not think out something better—at least 
a little better—for men, politically, in- 
dustrially, and socially, than we have now. 
Let us see how matters are :— 

A class called capitalists, or, more 
broadly and inclusively, the property- 
holding class, has possession and control 
to-day of the means of economic pro- 
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duction, such as lands, mines, and 
machinery, and also of the means of dis- 
tribution, such as the rights, franchises, 
and facilities for transportation and com- 
munication and commerce. Their com- 
plete possession and sovereign control of 
the economic resources are secured by the 
statutes of the land and rigorously de- 
fended by all the powers of government, 
—even the military. 

These guaranteed and buttressed privi- 
leges and advantages give to the men of 
the class mentioned an excessive and 
dangerous power; for they are thus 
enabled to control the actions and practi- 
cal determinations of large numbers of 
their fellow men by direct or indirect 
appeal to a single very primary and rudi- 
mental motive—namely, the sustenance- 
getting motive. That dominates the worid 
to-day. Say what we will about the 
complicated play of motives on the 
thoughts and passions of men, that which 
finally determines for the mass of human 
beings the main course of conduct, all the 
circle of actions which touch back to the 
roots of life, is precisely this motive of 
sustenance-getting. Unquestionably, this 
motive will always be here, and will always 
play a part in the life of man. We shall 
forever need sustenance, and that need 
will forever be a spur. The socialist does 
not question this, nor does he find fault 
with the fact. All that he deprecates is 
that the motive has been so immensely 
overworked. It does altogether too much 
for one motive. And it does too many 


’ things that it never ought to do and which 


we should be ashamed to have it do. For 
example, it buys votes so that they are cast 
contrary to real conviction; it stumps all 
our States in every campaign and makes 
inconsistent pleas for every party; it in- 
duces lawyers to work for the defeat of 
simple and straightforward justice, know- 
ing well what they do; it makes many a 
college professor hesitate in the expression 
of his opinions if he chances to be in any 
important matter a non-conformist: it 
seizes the pen of the ready writer and 

causes it to write falsely. It has been — 
frankly confessed that during the last 
Presidential campaign every man on the 
editorial staff of a certain great cosmopoli- 
tan newspaper was writing daily for pay 
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what he did not at heart believe. Even the 
minister of the Gospel does not escape the 
corruption of this motive, and often con- 
ceals his innermost thoughts on the sacred 
ond sublime themes of religion lest he or 
his family should come to want. 

These now are but a few illustrative 
instances, but very suggestive and signifi- 
cant ones, showing how this motive enters 
realms in which it has no rightful place 
and vitiates and despoils there the funda- 
mental integrities of life, prostituting the 
sincerity of men to the fear of hunger and 
thirst and chill. And the reason why the 
sustenance-getting motive has such a grip- 
ping hold in realms where it does not 
belong is because our industrial system 
thrusts it into them and gives it there an 
illegitimate scepter of power. So it pro- 
ceeds to ravish the consciences of men, and 
to take even the kingdom of heaven by 
violence. 

Now, the socialist believes that there 
neither is nor can be a salvation for society 
unless and until that usurping motive 
lets go in all the higher ranges of thought 
and deed, leaving them to the motives 
that essentially and rationally belong to 
them. The only permissible appeal to a 
voter, for example, who takes it in hand 
to help determine strictly public and com- 
mon affairs, should be that of service to 
the interests of us all, and never to his 
desire to get or retain a job or a dollar. 
The administration of justice should be 
left—and everybody will agree to this— 
to the promptings of that innate demand 
for justice which lies near the core of 
every man’s nature. The teacher should 
never be subjected to the influence of any 
consideration except that of truth, and the 
beautiful hunger of the human mind 
therefor. It should be regarded as the 
worst form of bribery to buy the pen of 
talent and genius to write lies into the 
world. And as to religion, can we not all 
see clearly that utterance and profession 
on that sacred theme should be subject to 
no other sanctions except those of the 
religious passions and the conscience of a 
soul toward truth and God? In none of 
these realms, and indeed in no realm ex- 
cept one, should the bread-necessity have 
any power. ‘The socialist proposes to 
drive this motive back out of the fields 
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into which it has trespassed and remand 
it to its own. It has by right one sole 
and simple function. It should be used 
to induce all able-bodied men and women 
to busy themselves industrially to that 
limited extent which would be necessary, 
under a rationalized economic system, to 
produce and distribute adequate suste- 
nance. The socialist is the only man who 
has seen the necessity of applying this 
motive sharply and unsparingly against 
the laziness that is in the world; and his 
plan is the only one which would carry 
out that wisest injunction of the apostle 
Paul—that “if any would not work, 
neither should he eat.” 

This, then, to sum up, is the socialist’s 
answer to the great question, “ What must 
society do to be saved?” The first step, 


' the absolutely necessary step, is for society 


to provide for itself a new industrial 
order, under which every industrious per- 
son, without a single exception, will be 
secure in the means of living, and this on 
the sole condition of his industry—posi- 
tively and unqualifiedly that condition— 
no other and no more. His opinions on 
any subject whatever, his moral senti- 
ments, his personal conduct, so far as it 
does not transgress the equal rights of 
others, his ignorance, if he wills to remain 
ignorant, his social acceptableness, or the 
reverse of that, his religion or his infi- 
delity, nor any such thing, nor anything 
else except that sole condition named 
above shall prejudice his chance to get a 


‘living. If he does a fair share of the work 


of the world, he shall have a fair portion 
of the products of the common labor. 
This is the first and the great command- 
ment. It is first and it is great, because 
it will open the way for the real freedom 
of men. It will deliver them from that 
damning hindrance of motive out of place 
and leave them free to work out, under 
natural and legitimate conditions, their 
intellectual and moral salvation both 
social and individual—and especially in- 
dividual. It has been conceived by many 
that socialism would be the destruction of 
individuality. But the fact is that 


socialist thought is the only thought 
urging itself on the world to-day that 
makes adequate provision for individu- 
ality. As things are now, your chance for 
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individual growth, for individual asser- 
tion, or for individual whim, if you please, 
is limited to what is possible in these di- 
rections, without forfeiting or prejudi- 
cing your other chance for getting food 
and shelter and clothing. If these are as- 


sured to you so long as you do your work, 


whatever kind of an individual you may 
be, barring trespass and crime, surely the 
gates are wide enough open and personal 
liberty sufficiently guaranteec. 

Society will be saved when it gets 
through forever with specious apologetic 


philosophies, excusing its weaknesses, its 
follies, and its unwillingness to do the best 
it knows; when, further, it will concede 
nothing any longer to the passionate 
prejudices of those who sit in the places 
of privilege; when it rolls up the parch- 
ments of tradition and lays them away, 
accepting in their stead the rationalities ; 
and when at last it arises in power to 
build anew the home of man in the earth 
by lifting the walls of justice on the 
foundation of simple, elemental and eter- 
nal truth. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST’S ANSWER 


By JOHN P. IRISH 


F I had known that I was expected to 
speak to-day, I should have visited 
the session of last Sunday, to equip 

myself by listening to Mr. Payne’s pres- 
entation of the subject. I remember that 
a few years ago, in San José, I got myself 
into trouble because I said that all forward 
movements in society, and all progress and 
improvement in the race, had their origin 
in one element alone, and that element is 
human selfishness. 

Since then I have hunted for a better 
word than selfishness, but I have not found 
it. By human selfishness I mean the 
desire of the individual man to better his 
own condition by work. ‘That desire to 
better his own condition by his own exer- 
tions has been an advantage by example 
to other men who have striven to better 
their condition also, and so society has 
moved forward. 

The objection I have to the communis- 
tic, socialistic, anarchistic, and other plans 
for the salvation or the destruction of 
human society is that they sit down and 
plan out a scheme for the revolution of 
human society, but whenever these 
schemes, thus ready-made, are put into 
action they do not fit human nature. 

I do not agree with the statement of the 
subject we are considering, “ What must 
society do to be saved?” There is no 
need of society doing anything to be saved. 
The social state as it exists is an evolution 


radix in human selfishness. 


of the natural tendencies of man. What- 
ever further progress there may be in 
human society, whatever further improve- 
ment it may make, must come as the result 
of the working of the same tendencies of 
the race. We have had communistic and 
socialistic experiments, but wherever they 
have been tried it has been discovered that 
man refuses to act as part of an artificial 
machine. 

I said that all human progress had its 
I cannot 
find any better term for it. Away back 
in the geologic past, we find the beings 
from whom we sprang living in caves, all 
about the same kind of caves, and support- 
ing their physical existence by the chase. 
Now, how did progress among such men 
begin? It began by some one desiring for 
himself and for his own a little better cave 
than somebody else had. He had the 
swifter foot and stronger arm, which 
secured for him a surplus of the things 
necessary to his existence, and this he used 
in providing for him and his more com- 
forts than were the lot of others. His 
example impressed those around him. 
They wanted the comforts which he 
enjoyed. They studied his ways and were 
wise. So one after another they moved up 
to his plane, and learned to go still further 
forward. 

And so until now the progress of the 
human race has been due to the example 
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of the individuals who have found some 
superior way to those around them. Now, 
the collective idea is that none shall move 
forward until all can move forward, and 
the result will be that no one will ever 
move forward at all. Do you tell me that 
no man shall have a house until all can 
have houses as good as his? 

The socialists and I agree on one thing, 
and that is in our position regarding war. 
I am opposed to war, and so are they. But 
I am in entire disagreement, if I under- 
stand them, with their fundamental prin- 
ciples. In the sermon to-day we heard 
something about equality of opportunity. 
There is absolute equality of opportunity 
in the world. Wherever you find men you 
will find there is absolute equality of op- 
portunity among them. But there is 
inequality of capacity for taking advan- 
tage of opportunity, and this difference 
makes the difference in progress between 
different individuals. 

If once you can get men who are abso- 
lutely equal in mental and physical traits, 
you will have absolute equality of develop- 
ment. But we do not live in that kind of 
world; Nature did not decree it that way. 
Nature progresses by laws that are fixed 
and immutable; she has decreed that this 
shal] be a world in which the fittest shall 
survive and of him there shall be taken the 
best care. The fittest shall survive, and 
the fittest among men is the strongest, 
intellectually and physically and morally. 
But all will exist in modern society, be- 
cause, worked upon by that idea which has 
grown with humanity to temper the ele- 
ment of selfishness, modern society pro- 


vides for the perpetuation of its defective . 


members. 
I know not what the final result will 
be, but society will save itself, if it need 


salvation at all, by the exercise of the ele- 
ment of individuality. The individual, 
strong in mental and physical character- 
istics, takes care of himself, and sets an 
example that forces others to try, and so 
the fittest, surviving by their individual 
strength, serve as examples to those who 
by nature are less able. You may call it 
terrible, cruel,—it is the law of nature. 

I know it is taught in some quarters 
that men should divide what they have 
with those who are less fortunate. We all 
do that. When we pay taxes, poor-rates, 
we are providing for the support of the 
less fortunate, we are caring for the defec- 
tive classes, for the indigent. Society is 
not blind to its duties in this respect. 

But whenever you attempt, as society is 
now constituted, to say by law, by social 
regulation, by public opinion, selection, 
or rejection, however you attempt to say, 
that all shall be alike, that no superiority 
by any man shall be permitted until all 
men shall have the same superiority, then, 
in my opinion, you are preparing for the 
disappearance of the human race from the 
face of the earth. Whenever you say that 
the individual shall be denied the right to 
progress, whenever you cut off the tree 
that grows higher than its fellows until 
its fellows shall grow as high, you are pre- 
pering for the destruction of the forest. 
As well say that Tennyson shall not write 
poetry because all men cannot write 
poetry, or that Raphael shall not paint be- 
cause all men cannot paint as well, as say 
that no man shall by his genius gather 
more gear than others, because all men 
cannot do the same. There is equality of 
opportunity. There can never be equality 
of thrift, strength, and patience, foresight, 
and judgment, in taking advantage of 
opportunity. 


THE PROHIBITIONIST’S ANSWER 


By S. P. MEAD 


HE socialist and the individualist 
look upon different sides of the 
truth and hold part of the real 
truth. These phases of the truth have 
already been presented. Next Sabbath 
you are to hear that “ Present Processes 


are Sufficient.” I agree with this because 
the prohibition agitation is a part of the 
“present processes.” 

There are four classes of prohibitionists 
of which I wish to speak :— 

First—The six-hundred-foot prohibi- 
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tionist. He wants the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes totally prohibited within six 
hundred feet of his own home. This first 
class of prohibitionists includes the 
majority of voters not in the liquor busi- 
ness and some that are. The attorney for 
the liquor dealers here in Oakland be- 
stirred himself mightily to prevent the 
establishment of a saloon within six hun- 
dred feet of his own home. The six- 
hundred-foot man is illogically opposed to 
prohibition beyond the limit he has set, 
and uses very illogical arguments in sup- 
port of his position. For instance, Dr. 
Grant, the head of the great Canadian 
university, who opposes saloons within six 
hundred feet of the university grounds, 
objected to the prohibition law of Maine 
because it had been amended fifty-one 
times. A machine which needed repairing 
so often, he argued, was much inferior to 
the regulation law of Ontario. This argu- 
ment did very good service for a few days, 
till a prohibitionist replied, showing that 
in the same time the regulation laws of 
Ontario had been amended one thousand 
and forty-seven times. 

Second—The continental prohibitionist. 
He would prohibit the beverage liquor 
business not only within six hundred feet 
of his own home but within six hundred 
feet of all other homes between the seas. 

Third—The squatter sovereign, or local- 
option prohibitionist. He would extend 
the six-hundred-foot limit to include his 
own town or county. Pasadena contains 
samples of this third class. They are 
very illogical folks. For instance, the 
Pasadena man works tooth and nail for 
no-license for his town,—drives out the 
saloon and keeps it out. A few months 
later he makes the dust fly in hustling 
himself to elect a drunken bum to the 
State Legislature to vote the saloon upon 
all the rest of us. 

Fourth—The “sweet by-and-by” pro- 
hibitionist. He talks much of elevating 
public sentiment. By and by we will have 
prohibition, but at present it is premature. 
He talks of “statesmanship.” He favors 
high license, forgetting or not knowing 
that high license brings the organized 
saloon power behind the gambling-den and 
the brothel as well as the saloon. He 
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forgets that the law is a cause as well as 
an effect of public sentiment. He goes 
wild over the Gothenburg system and 
laments that Massachusetts did not adopt 
it because of the fanatical obstinacy of the 
continentals. Now, I could show you, if 
I had time, that the Gothenburg system 
is a sham, and that the present local- 
option law of Massachusetts is infinitely 
better than this Gothenburg whisky trust 
arrangement. Here is a map of a few 
blocks around the chief railroad-station 
in Christiana, the capital of Norway. 
Within pistol-shot of this station are one 
hundred and twenty-four saloons. The 
total licenses in the city for the sale of 
liquor are two thousand and seventy-four, 
and the drink convictions have more than 
doubled since the introduction of the 
Gothenburg system; and yet a prominent 
clergyman of Oakland laments over his 
pulpit before his congregation that pro- 
hibitionists defeated the adoption in Mas- 
sachusetts of this fraud system of 
regulation. 

I wish to correct a few false popular 
notions concerning the prohibitionist. He 
is thought to be a radical; whereas he is 
the most steadfast conservative now active 
in American politics. He is supposed to 
believe in legislating men into heaven; 
whereas he, in common with his fellow 
mortals, doubts the ability of modern 
legislatures in this direction. He is 
charged with being unwilling to take a 
half loaf; whereas, if this means that he 
is not active everywhere else as well as at 
the ballot-box in taking advantage of pub- 
lie sentiment to advance the temperance 
cause, it is a great mistake. He is sup- 
posed to be par excellence the fellow that 
is meddlesomely active in interfering with 
personal liberty, prescribing what men 
shall eat, what they shall drink, and what 
they shall wear; whereas his activity is 
directed wholly against a public traffic, 
and he cares not what men eat or drink 
or wear any more than other men. In a 
prohibition State a man may have his 
vineyard and his wine-cellar, his wine and 
his beer, and no prohibitionist would think 
of interfering with what he shall drink at 
his own table. Better wine and beer can 
be made on a small scale than upon a large 
scale. It is only when he begins to make 
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a business of selling to others that prohibi- 
tion interferes. The prohibitionist is also 
not a man of “one idea.” He believes, 
however, that the beverage traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors stands in the way of 
every other political reform, and must 
first be suppressed. It has ruined munici- 
pal ownership in Philadelphia, perpetu- 
ated Tammany Hall in New York, and 
debauched municipal politics in all our 
large cities. 

Now, there are only two ways to treat 
the beverage liquor traffic. We must either 
license it (or regulate it, as license advo- 
cates prefer to say) or prohibit it. License 
or prohibition, it must be. Let me read 
what license means: [Mr. Mead then 
read from the Portland Oregonian of the 
drunken debauch on the night before 
Thanksgiving-day of the chief of police 
and the chairman of the police commis- 
sioners of Portland, Oregon, and from the 
Fresno Republican of the condition of 
things under so-called regulation in that 
city, and from the San Francisco papers 
of the brewers’ picnic in Niles Cafon, 
claiming that regulation was a delusion. 
He read also a personal letter from the 
mayor of Cambridge, Mass., the largest 
no-license city in the United States, hav- 
ing over seventy thousand inhabitants, 


showing the contrast between prohibition 
and license cities. | 

In closing let me summarize the evils 
of the license policy :— 

1. It degrades public sentiment. 

2. It encourages drinking habits. 

3. It makes the saloon respectable. 

4. It makes the saloon a power in 
politics. 

5. Licensing the saloon leads to the 
practical licensing of other vices, as of 
opium-joints in San Francisco, and 
gambling-dens and brothels in most of our 
large cities. 

6. The licensed saloon is the breeding- 
place of poverty, insanity, vice, and crime. 

7. The saloon costs four times as much 
in taxes as it pays, to say nothing of its 
debauching effects upon the community 
and upon men in important public posi- 
tions. 

8. The saloon is the arch-enemy of the 
home, the church, the school, and of all 
moral effort for the elevation of humanity. 

9. Last and chiefly, the continental 
prohibitionist opposes license because the 
organized liquor power of the country has 
become a menace to the perpetuity of the 
Republic, trampling with impunity upon 
the laws of the municipality of the State 
and of the nation. 


PRESENT PROCESSES SUFFICIENT 


By A. B. NYE 


FEEL that it may be necessary to 

construe the thesis assigned me, 

which, as worded in the printed an- 
nouncement gives the answer, “ Present 
Processes Sufficient,” to the question 
“What must society do to be saved? ” 

In a world in which everything else is 
capable of improvement, no judicious per- 
son would think of making the claim that 
the present social arrangements are the 
best which can exist and should be per- 
petuated without change. It is not 
necessary to assert such a thing in order 
to have valid ground for making a defense 
of the present order, since it is reason 
enough for its existence if it is the best 
for the day which is with us. The present 


processes are sufficient only in the sense 
that they are working out good results 
as rapidly as any others could; but that 
they will be supplemented as soon as new 
processes can be discovered which will be 
an improvement, is not a matter of doubt. 
It is equally certain that new social 
arrangements, if they are to offer a bene- 
ficial change, will be a gradual evolution 
from the present ones, and not the sub- 
stitution of something quite different. 
There are no “ best ” processes in the sense 
that society can reach a finality. 

And this suggests an objection to the 
form in which the general subject has 
been stated. When we ask the question, 
“What must society do to be saved?” 
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we imply that society can be “ saved ” in 
the sense that by some fundamental 
change it will be translated into an at- 
tained state beyond which it need not pro- 
gress, and this is hardly agreeable to 
reason. Even the old theological belief 
that the human soul might be “saved ” 
by being passed into a state of changeless 
perfection and happiness is unable to hold 
its ground against modern ways of think- 
ing, and when conservative churchmen 
concede that progression after death is a 
probability, we must surely give up the 
notion that in this world the race can, by 
a single transformation, be so improved 
that it will not need to be “ saved ” during 
every day of its existence—even saved 
from its saviors. 

In the admirable address in which Mr. 
Payne opened this discussion he gave a 
definition of a “saved state of society,” 
and in order that we may have the same 
—— I will repeat it. Mr. Payne 
said :— 


A saved state of society would be attest- 
ed and evidenced by two signs, or in these 
two following ways: (1) By material well- 
being, rendered impossible to the idler and 
to the exploiter of his fellow men, but 
secured to the industrious, to the helpless, 
and to the superannuated; (2) By prevail- 
ing health, temperance, intelligence, social 
good-will, and a robust moral fiber showing 
itself in unfailing truth of word and deed. 


This definition of “a saved state of 
society ” represents a high ideal, but is 
to be criticised for its omission of what, 
from the present speaker’s point of view, 
would be the first essential of a satis- 
factory state of society, viz: that it shall 
be continuously progressive. That society 
should be constantly advancing from good 
to better is so obvious that no one would 
think of denying it—Mr. Payne as little 
as any one; yet he did not mention this 
fundamental in his carefully written 
definition, and I cannot help thinking that 
his failure to do so indicates one of the 
drawbacks to the school to which he 
belongs. Socialists propose such a great 
immediate change that they find it diffi- 
cult to realize the need there would be for 
continuous change thereafter. In this 
respect public salvation, according to 
socialist ideas, has something in common 


with private salvation, according to the 
old school theology. 

The “present processes” of society 
might be described as individualism modi- 
fied by socialistic influences. In the ten- 
dencies which we distinguish by these 
names, “Individualism” and “ Social- 
ism,” we have two opposites, both contain- 
ing an element of truth, and both of which 
are ever at work, though the relative 
influence of each varies from time to time. 
Of individualism a rough working defini- 
tion might be that it means the care of 
each for himself, while socialism might 
be said to be the care of all for each. 

The most marked manifestation of indi- 
vidualism at the present day is the com- 
petitive system of industry, while of 
socialism the most striking expression is 
an ‘agitation for the abolishment of such 
competitive system and the substitution of 
a particular form of co-operation. 

That there have been times in history 
when the general welfare was promoted 
by a socialistic organization of industries 
seems to be consonant with reason, but a 
very long time ago the conclusion was 
reached that under more advanced condi- 
tions the common welfare was served by 
making each assume, so far as possible, the 
responsibility for his own welfare. This 
theory is not applied without restrictions, 
for family groups have been preserved, and 
under all conditions there must be com- 
bined effort to alleviate misfortune and 
destitution. Some who in the advance of 
the race cannot walk must be carried. 
Rational individualism recognizes this, 
and is prepared to share its goods with 
him whom Nature’s decree has made a@ 
non-producer, though not to make him a 
full partner; the work must be directed by 
those who.are themselves efficient workers. 

Occasionally in modern times circum- 
stances have arisen which favored an 
experiment in production in common, on 
the socialistic plan, and it is one of the 
most interesting historical facts that it 
was attempted at both Jamestown and 
Plymouth. We may say that this country 
was started on a socialistic basis—all the 
colonists being expected to contribute 
labor according to their ability and to 
draw from the common stock according to 
their needs. The outcome of the Virginia 
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and Massachusetts experiments was fail- 
ure, and to save the infant colonies from 
extinction it was necessary to return to the 
rule of individualism, which has ever 
since prevailed, and under which the coun- 
try has grown great and prospered. 

Modern theoretical socialism is a 
growth of the present century and the 
existing form of competitive industry is 
little older. The factory system, which is 
its best type, goes back only to 1790, and 
the power-loom was not introduced until 
1806. In 1807 Fulton launched the first 
steamboat, and it was in the same year 
that St. Simon published his first book 
proposing a new organization of industry. 
Thus competition began its new develop- 
ment at almost exactly the same time that 
modern socialism was born, and the two 
have grown up side by side. It was not 
until 1830 that the old methods of house- 
hold industry finally gave place to factory 
production, and by 1830 Fourierism, 
which was one of the aggressive forms of 
socialism, was in vogue. 

Socialism in this century has exerted a 
wholesome moral influence in elevating 
the ideals of society, but upon the organi- 
zation of industry it has left only the 
slightest traces, the claim that socialistic 
production would be found more economic 
than competitive production having failed 
whenever put to test, as it has been many 
hundred times in experimental colonies. 
Socialists acknowledge this when they 
throw the taunt of “cheap and nasty” 
at competitive industry. 

Experimental socialism having failed, 
the efforts of socialists have recently been 
confined almost exclusively to criticism of 
the existing order, in which the competi- 
tive system is the central point of attack, 
and it is generally represented as being the 
prolific cause of most social ills. Now, as 
it is conceded that this system has attained 
its greatest development in the present 
century, it follows that the ills attributed 
to it should be worse at this time than at 
any former one, and selfishness, injustice, 
oppression, cruelty, ignorance, poverty, 
and crime should be more rife than for- 
merly. But is it so? This has been the 
century of liberal ideas, which has seen 
free constitutional governments take the 


place of absolutism and which has wit- 
nessed the abolishment of slavery and the 
enfranchisement of the masses in many 
lands. Labor has been freed from restric- 
tions equally with capital, and for the first 
time is permitted to combine in its own 
defense. It is the century of hospitals, 
charities, and asylums for the insane. It 
has seen the unexampled development of 
popular education, which has been carried 
so far that the fullest advantages are 
given to the poor man’s son, the wealth of 
the country meeting the cost. Only in 
this century has imprisonment for debt 
been abolished. Not until this century 
were prisons converted from places of tor- 
ture into reformatory institutions. At the 
beginning of the century the law of Eng- 
land recognized two hundred and twenty- 
three capital offenses, and rabbit-stealing 
met with the same punishment as murder. 
The penal code has long since been re- 
formed, and in most places human life is 
treated as something sacred. It was not 
until this competitive century that laws 
were passed to restrict the hours of labor 
of children and women—not until now 
that property has consented to bear the 
expense of sanitation in towns and cities, 
whereby human life has been lengthened 
and made more worth living. In short, 
such has been the progress made by the 
sentiment of humanity that in compari- 
son even the best men of former centuries 
appear barbarous and cruel. 

In the field of industry the century of 
intensified competition has brought forth 
the railroad, the steamship, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the electric car, and the age 
of steel and cement. 

But as it is of the effect of the industrial 
system on the social prospects of the 
masses that most complaint is made, let 
us turn our attention particularly to that. 
The principal merit of the competitive 
system, which admittedly creates some 
hardships, is that it is the most efficient 
machinery of production which has ever 
existed. With the aid of the great labor- 
saving inventions of which it has been the 
principal cause, competition has made pos- 
sible the accumulation of more wealth in 
the last forty vears than had been accumu- 
lated up to that time during preceding 
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centuries, and with greater accumulation 
there has been a diffusion of its advan- 
tages in all directions. 

For the sake of definiteness of state- 
ment, I will use statistics. Between 1860 
and 1890 the aggregate wealth of the 
United States increased from sixteen bil- 
lions to sixty-five billions, more than four- 
fold. In 1810 the aggregate production 
in the mechanical industries of the 
country was estimated at only two hun- 
dred million dollars; in half a century— 
that is, by 1860—it had increased to two 
billions, and in 1890 to nine and a half 
billions. In 1890 the people of the United 
States consumed products valued at twelve 
billion dollars—equal to three-fourths of 
the total wealth of the country in 1860. 
Of the importance to social betterment of 
a large accumulation of wealth I shall 
speak presently. 

That the machinery of production is 
capable of being further improved is true, 
and such improvement is going on con- 
stantly, though not always with general 
popular approval. Socialists have much 
to say, and not without some reason, about 
the wastes of competition due to imperfect 
co-operation, resulting in alternations of 
flush and dull times and irregularity in 
the employment of labor. The large cor- 
porations, some of which are called 
“trusts,” are a step toward the abatement 
of these evils, and when honestly managed 
these corporations will be a benefit, be- 
cause larger industrial units tend toward 
better co-operation and reduction of waste. 
In spite of the talk about unemployed 
labor, it is doubtful whether so large a 
proportion of all the people were ever 
before engaged in the work of production, 
and certainly they were never engaged so 
effectively. A computation based upon 
the last United States census showed that 
of the workingmen of the country not 
more than one in twenty was out of em- 
ployment, and a system under which nine- 
teen out of every twenty desirous to work 
find employment is not so bad, especially 
if through the progress of invention each 
employed worker does five or six times as 
much as one could accomplish under the 
vid methods of hand labor. We have heen 
able to introduce hundreds of inventions 
whose first effect was to displace labor and 
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still to find something for the displaced 
labor to do in all but a small minority of 
cases. When you stop to think of it, the 
wonder is not that there are so many out 
of work, but so few. With the great in- 
ventions in spinning, an operative can spin 
a thousand threads as easily as he for- 
merly could one. With the hand-loom the 
weaver produced forty yards of cloth a 
week, but with the power loom he can pro- 
duce fifteen hundred yards. With rail- 
roads brought to their present perfection, 
two hundred and fifty thousand opera- 
tives can perform a labor of transporta- 
tion which without them, it has been 
estimated, would require thirteen million 
men, in addition to more than fifty 
million horses. Is it not a fairly good 
industrial system which can thus abridge 
hand-labor and still keep employed an 
increasing proportion of the people? 

For it is a fact that the proportion of 
workers in the social hive is increasing 
and the number of drones diminishing. 
Between 1860 and 1890 our population 
increased a little less than one hundred 
per cent., while the number of persons 
engaged in gainful pursuits increased one 
hundred and seventy-six per cent. In 
1870 thirty-two per cent. of the people by 
their labor supported themselves and the 
rest of the community; in 1880 the per- 
centage of workers had increased to 
thirty-four per cent., and in 1890 to 
thirty-six. Moreover, the number of per- 
sons engaged in the lower walks of 
activity, doing the coarser work, is 
steadily decreasing, while the proportion 
engaged in higher and more intellectual 
occupations is as steadily increasing. As 
for the periods of depression, following 
commercial panics, severe as is the suffer- 
ing they involve, they represent a far 
smaller disturbance of industry than 
might be supposed; in the last and 
greatest of these depressions of trade the 
falling-off in sale of products was only 
from six to ten per cent. 

Though the co-operation under the 
competitive system may be imperfect, so 
much of a spur to effort does it supply 
that some of the results accomplished 
border on the marvelous. That the fail- 
roads of the country should be transport- 
ing freight at rates which bring them less 
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than three fourths of a cent for transport- 
ing a ton a mile may seem nothing extra- 
ordinary, and yet it is really more 
wonderful than any fairy-tale. To such 
perfection have steamships and their 
machinery been brought that it is said 
half a sheet of note-paper burned in con- 
rection with the highest type of marine 
engine will carry a ton a mile in an At- 
lantic liner. A pound of coal, a lump no 
larger than a man’s fist, has been made 
to produce two hundred and thirty-six 
horse-power. These results are proof of 
co-operation of the highest order, since 
every great invention is passed along from 
hand to hand many times before it is per- 
fected. 

It may be true, as is so often asserted, 
that the workingman has not benefited 
equally with all others by the vast develop- 
inent of industry; but that he has derived 
great benefits cannot be denied, and of this 
the increased rate of wages are the best evi- 
dence. Let it be borne in mind, in any 
comparison between present and past cen- 
turies, that in former times long periods 
frequently passed without appreciable 
change in the condition of the common 
man. In the growth of wages the quicken- 
ing influences of this century are particu- 
larly marked. It is a historical fact that 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the Americon colonies there 
was little change in wages; what the 
laborer was paid in 1630 his grandson or 
great-grandson was likely to be receiving 
in 1750—no more nor less. At the close 
of the Colonial period the agricultural 
laborer was paid forty cents a day and the 
carpenter sixty cents, and most articles 
of food and clothing cost more than now. 
During the Revolutionary and post-Revo- 
lutionary period wages began to increase ; 
for then the modern competitive system 
was commencing to work its changes. 
During the present century wages have 
increased upon an average from one hun- 
dred to two hundred per cent. Between 
1850 and 1890—forty years—in the man- 
ufacturing industries, wages increased 
eighty per cent. Between 1860 and 1890 
all classes of wages increased sixty per 
cent. If we carry the comparison back to 
1840, we find the increase has been eighty 
per cent., and, as before said, the increase 


will be from one hundred to two hundred 
per cent., if we compare the years 1800 
and 1900. 

It may be said that a century is a long 
time for workingmen to wait for the 
doubling of their wages—and so it is; 
but it will seem a very short time for the. 
accomplishment of such a result when 
compared with the slight improvement 
effected during most preceding centuries. 
At times during the past fifty years 


wages have gone on rising, while the prices. 


of all commodities which labor produces 
were falling, this result being rendered 
possible by labor’s increasing efficiency. 

It must be remembered, too, that while 
wages have increased, hours of labor have 
been reduced about one-fifth. During 
fifty years in Great Britain wages in- 
creased from fifty to one hundred per 
cent., while the hours of labor lessened 
twenty per cent. If some scheme of state 
socialism should succeed in giving work- 
ingmen twice as much money as they 
formerly received for twenty per cent. 
less work, great claims would be made for 
it; but this is what has been accomplished 
during the much-abused age of compe- 
tition. 

Another of the favorable signs is the 
diminishing proportion of women and 
children employed in factory-work and 
other severe toil. In 1850 women consti- 
tuted twenty-three per cent. of all persons 
employed in factories, and in 1890 only 
seventeen per cent. In 1870, 5.58 per 
cent. of all factory labor was done by 
children, and in 1890 only 2.57 per cent., 
a reduction of more than one-half. 

It is said not infrequently that while 
wealth has increased, destitution has in- 
creased faster, but this assertion is with- 
out foundation. Between 1815 and 1875 
the population of London trebled, but the 
number of paupers decreased, and a 
similar reduction in the number of pau- 
pers occurred throughout England and 
Scotland. In the United States in 1850 
one person in every five hundred of the 
population was an inmate of a poorhouse ; 
but in 1890 the ratio had diminished to 
one in one thousand. 

But not only has the lot of the Ameri- 
can workingman improved in respect to 
wages and hours of labor; his political 
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and social position is better, though this 
is a statement which some may be loath 
to believe. That careful publicist, Carroll 
D. Wright, in speaking of laboring men 
of former centuries in this country 
says 

They were hardly factors in the politics 
of the colonies—at least, they were not so to 
any such degree as the workingmen are now 
political factors. The old English 
relation of master and servant prevailed. 
They had but little education as compared 
with the workingmen of our day, and their 
children were inured to the same kind of 
toil that belonged to their own condition. 
Could they have foreseen the circumstances 
and the environment of the workingmen of 
the present day, they would have considered 
that the dream of the social philosophers of 
their day was to be realized, for they had 
none of the amenities of life that are free 
now on every hand. 


The nightmare of socialism is the “ ex- 
ploitation of labor by capital,”—meaning 
the appropriation of profits which the 
socialist believes, very mistakenly, are 
created almost entirely by labor. The 
existence of the large accumulations in the 
hands of millionaires is cited as evidence 
of social injustice which leaves nothing 
more to be said. What millionaires duo 
with their wealth and the exact effect 
which its existence has upon the general 
welfare are questions which are seldom 
considered, though they are vital to the 
merit of the discussion. If the accumula- 
tions of millionaires were consumed 
entirely by their owners, or if they were 
withdrawn from productive industry, 
society would indeed have reason to call 
for the extermination of the millionaires ; 
but the truth is that only a small portion 
of the great fortunes is dissipated in idle 
luxury, the bulk being invested in pro- 
ductive industry, and thereby helping to 
swell the aggregate of national wealth. 
This wealth is one of the tools of pro- 
duction—the greatest of all tools—and 
bears a very direct relation to the common 
welfare, not alone of the wealthy classes, 
but of every mechanic and laborer. Why 
is it that the laborer now receives two 
dollars a day and the carpenter three dol- 
‘ars and a half, although in the middle 
of the last century neither would have 
been likely to get more than half a dollar? 
It is not because these workmen are more 
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skillful or industrious, and we know they 
do not work as many hours as their ances- 
tors did. The explanation of the difference 
is that society has a great accumulated 
capital, and we are all drawing some of 
the dividends; in other words, the surplus 
of production over consumption has been 
invested in the machinery of production 
in such a way that the efficiency of labor 
has been greatly increased. By this is 
meant not merely actual machinery in 
factories and shops, but a more perfected 
organization of industry, and more intelli- 
gent men and women; for such imma- 
terial things as education, skill of brain 
and hand, the love of art and beauty, and 
all the new wants which higher civiliza- 
tion produces are factors in the problem 
of production. The increase of the aggre- 
gate of capital in the world is not of nearly 
so much advantage to the capitalist as it 
is to the workingman, because the income 
on money is lessened and wages are forced 
upward by the growing surplus seeking 
investment. If the laboring man always 
recognized his true interest, he would wish 
to see capital accumulated as rapidly as 
possible. 

To this it may be replied that while the 
accumulation of wealth is indeed a social 
good, it would be of much more benefit if 
there were something approaching equal- 
ity in its division and not vast hoards in 
the hands of a few. It might be doubted 
whether there would be a great deal of 
accumulation if there were an approxi- 
inately equal division, since consumption 
would be likely to keep much closer behind 
production than it now does. But waiving 
this, and assuming that accumulation 
could go on equally as well if the surplus 
should be divided into as many equal units 
as there are producers, such an arrange- 
ment would not be favorable to economical 
production. In a primitive state of society 
equality in worldly goods was no doubt 
the most favorable condition for indus- 
try, since then the machinery of produc- 
tion was simple and less co-operation was 
demanded; the capitalist was his own 
workingman. But now the separation of 
functions has gone so far and the organ- 
ization of industry has become so complex 
that great units of capital are needed, and 
even the existence of corporations com- 
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posed of many stockholders does not quite 
take the place of large individual units. 
A large enterprise can only be started by 
large capitalists, it being impossible to in- 
spire small ones with sufficient confidence 
to join it unless men of large means lead 
the way. Widely distributed capital is 
generally ineffective capital. There is on 
deposit in the savings-banks of California 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
but being the property of a great number 
of persons it is ineffective capital so far as 
the initiation of great industries is con- 
cerned; a Ralston or a Huntington would 
do more with five millions of dollars than 
these bank depositors would with their 
whole hundred and fifty millions. To 
promote enterprise on the individual basis 
there must be capacious reservoirs of capi- 
tal out of which the streams of industry 
can be fed day by day. Without them 
there would be a condition of things com- 
parable to that in a land without lakes, 
springs, forests, or mountain snows, which 
is periodically deluged with rains, which 
are quickly consumed by the ocean, leav- 
ing the plains arid the remainder of the 
year. 

Of course, the socialist will have no 
trouble in replying that there should be 
no individualistic basis of industry, and 
that the state should be the reservoir of 
accumulated wealth. This raises the 
whole issue of feasibility of socialistic pro- 
duction, involving a hundred questions 
which cannot be discussed in such a paper 
as this, but a few points must be re- 
ferred to. 

One advantage of the capitalistic system 
in the present state of civilization is that 
the control of industry is lodged with those 
who usually are most capable; the tools 
find their way into the hands which are 
best fitted to use them. The man who can 
make most out of it is the one whom capi- 
ial is always seeking as its master; it is 
genuine survival of the fittest. Under 
socialistic institutions we should have con- 
trol of industry by town-meeting, and 
that would be survival of the least fit. 

Mr. Payne has said that “ socialists 
have gone into politics,” and that is a say- 
ing full of import. It means they will 
stay in politics——which is indeed their 
only way to accomplish their objects,— 


and that in the event of their success, 
trade and industry will become politics 
and little else. The drift of the whole 
socialistic movement toward politics is 
unmistakable; indeed, it generally takes 
the name of the “Social Democratic 
Movement,” and in Germany, the center 
of propagandism, the movement seems to 
become every year more democratic and 
less socialistic. 

Socialism in the view of its earlier ad- 
vocates did not involve democracy; the 
later comers have tacked that on, and 
thereby doubled the difficulties. ‘There is 
no country in the world in which the 
democratic problem has been solved, and 
in the United States we appear to be 
getting further from a solution. Con- 
trary to the expectation of the fathers, we 
have found it impossible to do anything 
except through parties. ‘The organiza- 
tion of the parties absorbs the time of the 
persons who are in politics, and party 
machinery generates so many evils that 
half of all the thinking people have 
abandoned themselves to cynical despair 
of any real reform—have lapsed into a 
mere “ philosophy of sick-headache,” as it 
has been called. Now comes the socialist, 
and not satisfied with the unsolved politi- 
cal problems which we have, wants to 
multiply them a thousand-fold by making 
everything politics—by appealing to the 
mass of the voters every question which 
arises in the multitudinous forms of in- 
dustry—from railroading and electrical 
engineering to the regulation of fashions 
in dress and the construction of toys for 
children. If the project were carried out, 
it would constitute the greatest retrogres- 
sion since civilization first gained a fair 
start; for it would undo all which has 
been accomplished by the division of 
functions in society ; to require everybody 
to review the business of everybody would 
he to stop every form of progress until we 
could fight out all the issues which igno- 
rance and prejudice could raise. Even if 
socialism were practicable, social demoe- 
racy would not be, and that is the judg- 
ment of some of the socialists themselves. 
Schaeffle, the author of “The Quintes- 
sence of Socialism,” says :— 


I have shown that a more or less collec- 
tive (state) system of production is in itself 
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possible, if in its constitution a sufficiently 
strong directing authority could be coupled 
with a sufficiently vivid interest in the re- 
sult of industry on the part of all wage-re- 
ceiving individuals to insure productivity. 

But what is impossible for all time 
is an improvised democratic and exclusive- 
ly collective production without firm hands 
to govern it and without immediate individ- 
ual responsibility, or material interests on 
the part of the participators, which is what 
the collectivists desire, and what alone can 
tickle the fancy of that individualism of the 
proletariat whose watchwords are Freedom 
and Equality. 


The same vigorous author says in 
another place :— 


I have no faith in the millennial realm of 
democratic communism, in the fabled social 
kingdom which is to give everything equally 
to all, to dispense with government and aris- 
tocracy, to be rid of all established pro- 
fessional differentiation and all private gain, 
and, instead of elevating, altogether to 
destroy the efficacy of the struggle for exis- 
tence. Such a faith, I say again definitely 
and with conviction, is a mere bigotry and 
superstition, and as uncouth a one as has 
ever been cherished in any age. 


Personally I see no reason to despair of 
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democracy; I believe it will succeed and 
constitute a great step in the advancement 
of the race if only it is given a fair chance 
—if it is allowed time to work out a 
reasonable number of problems. But if 
it is buried under the socialistic avalanche, 
and is given a task ten thousand times 
more difficult than that which heretofore 
it has failed to perform satisfactorily, 
then I can see no hope for political free- 
dom, and believe that with its fall it must 
carry down much of the good results for 
social welfare which have been attained 
during this progressive, hopeful century. 

The conscientious individualist and the 
earnest socialist have common ground in 
believing in the sacredness of humanity, 
and in the duty of individual sacrifice for 
the mass, and in the hope of progress. But 
they cannot walk in the same ways when 
the socialist proposes to reverse the pro- 
cesses which have secured most of the 
benefits we now enjoy and which appear 
destined, if not abolished, but properly 
modified as conditions change, to bear the 
race on to a future which will be fairer 
than the present. 


AN AWAKENING 


Of empires would I yield my part, 


N OT for the power, wealth, or land 


And Fame itself abashed would stand 
Before the glory in my heart. 
Though to the end uncrowned I wait, 
My kingdom hopeless to subdue, 
Yet royal will I count my fate 
And live a queen, since I love you! 


Elinor Merrill. 
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TROUT CULTURE IN MENDOCINO 


By E. 


NE million trout introduced 
annually by the skill of man into 
streams easily accessible to the 

angler, as against the six thousand which 
Nature would produce in an equal time 
and from the same resources, is an 
achievement worthy of attention. This 
is the record of the now famous hatchery 
located within the limits of the beautiful 
little city of Ukiah, in Mendocino County, 
California, one hundred and _ thirteen 
miles north from San: Francisco. 

It has been argued by a celebrated critic 
that the reason why we have any art at all 
in the world is found in our dissatisfaction 
with the performance of Nature as judged 
by the highest esthetic ideals. We are 
impelled to recombine, readjust the ele- 
ments of beauty and add a human thought 
to Nature’s work in order to make it 
rationally satisfactory; therefore, the 
fine arts, and especially the art of paint- 
ing and that of landscape gardening. 

However this may be as regards the 
esthetic arts, there is an unquestionable 
parallel explanation for the practical arts. 
Nature’s production for human use is not 
satisfactory nor adequate. Man must 


introduce artifice and device and surpass 
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Nature on her own field. Applying brain- 
direction to her forces and resources, he 
is able to outdo her unaided work in an 
astonishing degree. ‘This is exemplified 
at Ukiah. If a trout produce five thou- 
sand eggs, only about twenty-five of them 
will avail, under natural eonditions, for 
the purposes of reproduction. But Mr. 
Alfred V. La Motte, the superintendent of 
the Ukiah hatchery, captures the five 
thousand eggs and makes a far better 
record with them. He loses, perhaps, five 
hundred of them; the balance of four 
thousand five hundred he _ successfully 
hatches. The man beats the fish in the 
proportion of one hundred and eighty to 
one. 

It is not the esthetic passion, but a 
purely business consideration that lies 
behind the enterprise for trout culture in 
Mendocino. In that county and the 
neighboring counties of Marin, Sonoma, 
and Lake, are found some six thousand 
miles of flowing streams amid the moun- 
tains and numerous small fresh-water 
lakes, making an angler’s paradise in 
which Isaak Walton might be as happy, 
very likely, if he were here, as he is now 
in heaven,—that is, if the finny tribe docs 
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not fail, but multiplies and crowds the 
pools and ripples with its flashing life. 
What more natural, then, than that those 
who profit by the public conveyance of 
sportsmen, campers and tourist visitors 
should see the business advantage of 
annually stocking the waters of this vaca- 
tion paradise with an adequate supply of 
that gamiest of all fish, the steelhead 
trout’ This accounts for the fact that the 
California Northwestern Railway has pui 
its hand to this undertaking—unique thus 

far in railroad enterprise. 
About thirty-five miles north of Ukiah 
lies Little Lake, from which Outlet Creek 
a originates. ‘This is the earliest spawning 
; region of the State and here, therefore, 
- is located the spawning-station to supply 
. eggs for the hatchery. The trout do not 
| come hither, of course, for the conscious 
5 3 purpose of delivering over their egg- 
4 product to the hand of man. ‘They have 
no contract with the hatchery manage- 
ment. But their instincts bring them here 
at the proper period. They are anadro- 
mous, migrating annually from fresh water 
to salt water and back again. But the 
reason assigned by skilled observers for 
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these long journeys is not based in an 
innate love of travel, but in certain 
torments to which they are subjected. The 
long, heated dry season of California is 
prolific of parasitic life, which becomes a 
pestering annoyance to the fish. They 
have learned, however, that relief may be 
obtained by seeking the cool depths of the 
salt water. The parasites do not welcome 
the change, and quickly drop off, declining 
a seashore outing. After a time, however, 
the salt-water parasites take note of the 
newcomers and regard them as fresh 
opportunity for pillage, and the trout fin: 
that they have shaken off one discomfort 
to take on another. And so, when the 
rains have again filled the streams and 
cooled off the temperature of their upper 
resorts—when also in the late winter 
season or early spring, the reproduction 
instinct prompts them, they seek once 
more the fresh-water streams and the 
favoring gravel-beds. These gravel-beds 
are their natural nesting-places, where the 
parental pair whip out with their fins anid 
tails a suitable place for the deposit of 
their spawn, which they cover with gravel 
and sand. 
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Little Lake and Outlet Creek 
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Now these eggs, as we have seen, if 
left to natural haps and hazards will fail 
of producing young in all but the small 
fraction of one half of one per cent. For 
there are numerous watchful and enter- 
prising forms of life to whom they are 
toothsome morsels. The frog, the toad, 
the snake, and the water-dog all have an 
appetite for them. The birds, alert in the 
overhanging branches, consider them 
edible and digestible. So, also, the coon, 
the fox, and the mink have a similar pal- 
ate, and do not willingly absent them- 
selves from this feast of delicacies. And 
besides all this, the trout themselves do 
not hesitate to devour any eggs they may 
come upon, even their own. 

Man, therefore, observing that it is all 
an open game, barring no competent play- 
er, conceives the idea that he will forestall 
the chances of all other competitors and 
take possession of the eggs before ever 
they reach the gravel-beds. This he does, 
in the instance before us, through the 
spawning-station at Little Lake and Out- 
let Creek. Here is a long course of weirs 
and traps set in the waters to capture the 
fish on their way to find spawning-beds. 


The eggs are expressed by manipulation 


into pans and fertilized by the male fish. 
Then they are put into wire baskets in 
troughs of running water where they are 
kept until sufficiently developed to show 
the eye of the fish, at which time they are 
ready for transportation. They are placed 
on cotton-flannel trays, covered with soft 
moss, and removed to the hatchery, thirty 
miles distant, to complete the process of 
incubation. 

In one respect the new-born trout is the 
least troublesome of youngsters to rear. 
For he carries his nursing-bottle with hin, 
attached directly to his infantile person. It 
consists of an umbilical sack in which are 
stored a supply of albuminoids and a drop 
of oil, the former to furnish rations for 
many days and the latter for purposes of 
pigmentation. This involuntary nourish- 
ment is gradually absorbed, and serves for 
sustenance and growth until the young 
fish develops an articulated jaw enabling 
him to take such food as he may find com- 
ing his way. ‘Then it is that a sort of 
paternal care must be exercised over the 
multitudinous troutlets. They swim 
about in the troughs of running water 
looking for edibles. These are now sup- 
plied in the form of sweet curd and 
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minced liver, carefully strained through 
fine sieves so that the particles may not be 
large enough to choke the tiny babes. If, 
as sometimes happens, they have difficulty 
in passing from the stage of involuntary 
nourishment to voluntary, and show signs 
of distress, it is necessary to flood the 
water with a small supply of blood brought 
from the _ slaughter-houses—that is, 
give them liquid food. It may be added 
here that the most imperative condition 
for the health of the growing 
shoals is absolute cleanliness. 


It is not until they are some three 
months old and about two inches in length 
that the young trout are supposed to have 
attained the age of discretion and to have 
common sense enough to make a live of it 
amid the complexities of natural condi- 
tions. When this time comes they are put 
into large tin cans holding about twenty 
gallons and carried away from the nursery 
to be “ set adrift,” as it were, in the wide 
world. The higher and shallower parts 


Any accumulation of fungoid 
vrowths in the trays or troughs 
will tangle itself into the gills 
ot the young fishes, causing an 
inflammation which is likely 
te kill them. Accordingly, the 
trays are all carefully sponged 
off, thoroughly washed every 
morning, during which process 
the fish are kept out of the way 
by swaying a feather at them. 
Everything is kept as scrupu- 
lously clean as if the water that 


flows through the building 
were to be used by the fastidious 
for drinking purposes. 


Mouth of the Trap 
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of the mountain streams are selected and 
at numerous points here and there the 
youngsters are dipped out in small bucket- 
fuls along the riffles and under the shelter- 
ing banks, where they will be as free as 
possiblefrom molestation bythe larger fish. 

When the writer was at the hatchery re- 
cently he saw, in the nursery troughs, 
something more than a million of these lit- 
tle probationers awaiting their hour of ad- 
vancement to the natural regime of trout 


for various active factors in the real prob- 
lem which vitiate the force of the theoreti- 
cal mathematics, as the next paragraph 
will show. 

All those denizens of the forest and 
habitués of the streams which, as we have 
seen, have a fondness for trout-eggs and 
succeed in appropriating almost all of 
them, have a yet more voracious appetite 
for the fry themselves when they appear. 
To such of these alert and expert foragers 


Taking Spawn at the Spawning Station 


life. Ukiah will soon lose all this vast 
count out of its population and the 
streams of Mendocino will gain them. 
There are in that county three thousand 
miles of current waters. Now, a little 
arithmetical calculation will show that 
here is prospectively one fish, one gamy 
steelhead, for each running rod of trout 
stream. The angler, glancing at this re- 


sult in “figuring,” might congratulate 


himself that for every rod he travels next 
summer beside the hurrying creeks at least 
one trout will be at hand to be tempted by 
his lure. This might be so if it were not 


as frequent Mendocino streams, it is 
doubtless a godsend (or should we say a 
providential man-send) to have this mil- 
lion of epicurean morsels literally poured 
out to them. Without stopping to thank 
even the river gods, they avail themselves 
of their unearned opportunities. It ap- 
pears, also, that these troutlings, like all 
babes, are innocent and unsuspecting. 
Nothing and nobody has tried to eat them, 
nor so much as shown his teeth at them 
during all these weeks in the nursery, and 


the idea has never occurred to them that 
the sole final reason for their existence at 
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all is that somebody, animal or man, may 
eat them. And so the young trout, exhila- 
rating in the wild free waters, has a sud- 
den and very rude awakening to the fact 
that “every man’s hand is against him,’ 
or to put it so that even a fish could under- 
stand, that every other creature’s mouth 
is against him; so thatthe all-important 
question is when and by whom he is to be 
eaten. A good many have not long to wait 
for the fatal hour; but their tragic ending 
bears a lesson to the survivors, dispelling 
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every hour of the day, minute of the hour, 
and second of each minute, it is the fierce, 
unabating, desperate struggle for exist- 
ence, with this historic fact behind him 
—that “no trout ever died a natural 
death,”—somebody caught and devoured 
him. Fortunately, Nature has provided 
the trout with no power of nictitation—he 
cannot by any possibility wink his eye. 
This would be a misfortune for a joker, 
but an excellent provision of natural prov- 
idence for a creature to whom life is no 


Packing Spawn for Shipment 


their innocence and depositing in their 
little crania the fell assurance that the 
ogres are abroad and that death lurks 
everywhere. 

Henceforth the growing trout is com- 
pelled to live a life of distrust, of caution, 
of tireless effort for safety. It is that worn 
human adage about “eternal vigilance ” 
that now fits him. It is the price not only 
of liberty but of life for him. From the 
moment he is dropped into the stream and 
all through his migration to the sea and 
back again, and every day in the year, and 


joke at all, but only a serious and ceaseless 
endeavor to keep out of devouring jaws. 
It ought to be added that these devouring 
jaws are often those of his own species; 
for the elder trout, hardened perhaps by 
his precarious experiences, does not lay 
any restraints upon appetite because of 
ties of consanguinity. He is a true canni- 
bal. He goes farther than those oft-cited 
men who are always willing to “ sacrifice 
their wife’s relations ”’—like Saturn, he 
deveurs his own children. 

As intimated in an earlier paragraph, 
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the steelhead trout, which is indigenous to 
California, is the species mostly propa- 
gated at Ukiah, though a considerable 
number of the mykiss, or cutthroat trout, 
have also been hatched and distributed, 
the eggs being supplied through the cour- 


tesy of the State Fish Commission. It is 
a further item of special interest that a 
trout-freak has been produced. Three 
years ago among eggs furnished by the 
commission a limited number hatched out 
fish that were unmistakably trout, but dis- 


Exterior View of Hatchery at Ukiah 
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tinguished by a peculiar formation of the 
head and by a pale lemon-color which, at 
a later age, becomes golden—in some in- 
stances very rich and brilliant. This fish 
is exceptionally sinuous and graceful in its 
motions, and is pronounced by Mr. La 
Motte “the prettiest of all trout.” The 
specimens which have been preserved are 
now from twelveto fifteen inches in length, 
and are certainly remarkably beautiful to 
even the casual observer. It is the purpose 
to release them this year in the Blue 
Lakes, in the expectation that under the 
favorable conditions found therein they 
will propagate their specialized variety. 
If they do so, California will have the 
honor of possessing a trout which, so far 
as yet appears, is not known anywhere else 
in the world. 

The general results of this enterprising 
private attempt at trout culture on a large 
xeale have been satisfactory, particularly 
from the standpoint of the sportsman and 
the largely increased opportunities for his 
enthusiastic pastime. The marked success 
of the undertaking is evidenced by the 
fact that whereas a few years ago only 
some five thousand anglers annually visit- 
ed the streams of Mendocino and neigh- 
horing counties, twenty-five thousand 
now put in their appearance each year, and 
are encouraged by a success which keeps 
them coming. It would seem that there 
need be no practical limit to the opportun- 
ities which the enterprise can provide for 
this form of sport. And the numerous 


huntsmen, also, who frequent this region 
in search of the wild game of the moun- 
tain forests, if their guns do not secure 
them food, can find an abundant supply in 
the ever-at-hand current waters. 


This business of fish-culture, however, 
as thus exemplified, suggests a lesson of 
much wider and more general interest. 
The arable land-acreage of California is 
very fertile and answers to industrious 
tillage with abundant returns of useful, 
edible product. But a like careful and 
intelligent husbandry applied to the water- 
acreage of the State—and in some parts 
it is very abundant—would realize a pro- 
portionate yield for utility. No farmer, 
having an ever-living stream flowing 
through his land, should neglect this re- 
source. By stocking his waters with fish, 
he could add materially, and with small 
cost, to his food supply and to his market 
income. He might even have his own 
hatchery and rear annually a multitudi- 
nous finny tribe on his premises as he 
breeds fowls, or just now, perhaps, Belgian 
hares. It is a task to which the farmers’ 
boys and girls might address themselves. 
It would be for them a fascinating employ- 
ment and one which, if pursued studiously 
and with the purpose of mastering all its 
details, might bring to them a really liberal 
education in one great field of biological 
science. And the city cousins would have 
an additional inducement to spend their 
vacation outings on the old farm. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S FIRST POST-OFFICE AND ITS 
BUILDER 


By HESTER A, BENEDICT 


IFTY years count not much to a 
State or a nation, but they more 
than cover the active life of an indi- 
vidual. The history of San Francisco and 
California is written in our magnificent 
wharves and still more magnificent build- 
ings, broad streets, splendid parks, and 
all the concomitants of energetic civiliza- 
tion, as well as in miles of underground 
mining, in thousands of broad grain-bear- 
ing fields, in fruit-orchards and forest- 
clearings, in all those resources and 
enterprises that go to make up a great 
State. 

Some of the men who made this history 
possible are yet living—not many, and the 
time is close at hand when to be a Pioneer 
will be to be marked and noted. Out of 
the ashes of the past the historian will 
gather together what scattered fragments 
he can of 1849 and weave them into a web 
of history covering this structural period. 

Fifty years more and the name “ Pio- 
neer ” will be lost to California, as it is 
now to other States of the Union, and 
many will ask: “ Who built this city by 
the sea? Who leveled the sand hills? Who 
created this empire of the Pacific? ” 

This paper has to do with one of these 
pioneers—Henry Fairfax Williams—who 
made the first Post-Office of San Fran- 
cisco “ when the water came up to Mont- 
gomery Street,” and who has lived to see 
a million dollars paid for the site alone of 
the Post-Office now building, on the 
corner of Ninth and Mission Streets. 

In the fall of 1848, young Williams, 
then a student in the law-office of the Hon. 
J. M. Carlisle, Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced his intention of making Cali- 
fornia his future home. It was not a gold 
craze that incited this purpose, for the 
news of the discovery of gold had not yet 
reached the East,—not adventure, not 
speculation, but a fixed determination to 
try his fortune in the newly acquired ter- 
ritory of the United States and to create 
there his permanent home. 

The lad had served for a time at the 


carpenter’s bench where he had attained 
no small degree of skill. From this he 
had passed to the study of law—an under- 
taking that was cut short by the sudden 
death of his father, and the consequent 
responsibility devolved upon him for the 
support of his mother and sister. 

It was in these circumstances that the 
resolve was made to go to California. 
Washington and the East offered at that 
time few attractions to a young man full 
of energy and ambition to incite him to 
build his life through his own unaided 
efforts; and so, a little later, young Wil- 
liams with three companions, all me- 
chanics, left Washington for New York, 
en route to California. He was fortified 
by a letter from the Hon. Cave Johnson, 
Postmaster General, asking the good 
services of the steamship company in his 
behalf, which resulted in an arrangement 
whereby mechanical skill might be em- 
ployed on arrival in San Francisco in con- 
sideration of a rebate in passage-price. 

The little party, with fortunes in their 
chests of tools, sailed from New York on 
December 1, 1848, on the pioneer ship 
Falcon, eight hundred tons, the same little 
ship that opened up the mail line between 
New York and Havana. 

Stopping at New Orleans on the trip 
from Havana to Chagres, they first 
learned of the gold discovery in Cali- 
fornia. Men wild with excitement tum- 
bled over each other in the effort to secure 
passage on the Falcon, and every foot of 
the ship’s available space was crowded, 
almost before docking. On the Ist of 
February, 1849, the California, the first 
of the three steamers for service on the 
Pacific Coast, left Panama with the pas- 
sengers and mail brought to the Isthmus 


hy the Falcon. Those two small steamers, : 


the California and the Falcon, started the 
ball in motion which has in fifty years 
grown to the immense proportion that we 
see to-day; and, a remarkable coincident 
to be mentioned in connection with those 
now celebrated little steamers, is the fact 


? 
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that the man who built them—Mr. Wm. 
H. Webb, of New York—is still alive, a 
wonderfully preserved man, now in his 
eighty-fourth year. 7 

Of the five hundred souls the California 
landed from her little boats,—for there 
were no wharves at that time,—only a 
dozen or so remain with the minority ; but 


the accounts they give to their wide-eyed 
grandchildren of that eventful voyage and 
the still more eventful days following 
their arrival in San Francisco, are more 
wonderful than fairy-tales, stranger far 
than any fiction. Let us gather them 
while we may—these leaves of a long-gone 
summer, and let us hold them close,— 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Overland 
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“ This is the place,” said Mr. Williams 
as we stopped beside an iron lamp-post 
at the northeast corner of Washington 
and Montgomery Streets while I slipped 
a letter into one of the city Post-Office 
boxes hanging there,—“ the very identical 
spot upon which the first Post-Office stood, 
and that little box into which you have 


Henry Fairfax Williams 


dropped your letter will hold more mail 
than was brought by the first steamer to 
San Francisco.” 

“Tell me about it, will you?” I asked 
eagerly. “ And of that first Post-Office that 
you say stood here. Did you really build 
it in a day, and all by your lonely?” 

Mr. Williams smiled that small depre- 
cating smile so familiar to those who have 
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heard him speak of his own part in the 
work of those pioneer days, but the smile 
was modestly suppressed, and,—‘ It was 
a little thing to do,” he affirmed,—“a 
very little thing; but it was the forerun- 
ner of Post-Office No. 8, now building at 
Seventh and Mission Streets, at a cost to 
Uncle Sam of many millions, and, as such, 
has importance, perhaps. 

“I was twenty-one years old the day | 
landed in San Francisco, and in two 
months I shall be seventy-two. All my 
manhood has been passed right here; and 
I have contributed my share, perhaps, 
towards the building up of the great city 
which we see to-day, from the small vil- 
lage of eighty-two houses and a few 
scattered tents that I found on my arrival. 
At that time the city cemetery was where 
the City Hall now stands, and the only 
accessible road to it was the toll-road 
along Mission to a point near Seventh 
Street. From there to the cemetery was 
nothing but sand, so deep as to make driv- 
ing exceedingly difficult, and people 
grumbled because they had to go so far to 
bury their dead. 

“When I landed, the Hon. William 
Van Voorhies, the United States Postal 
Agent, landed with me. He appointed Mr. 
Charles L. Ross, a merchant doing busi- 
ness upon this very corner, postmaster and 
delivered the mail to him, at the same 
time introducing me to Mr. Ross as ua 
carpenter with a chest of tools and ready 
to go to work. Mr. Ross immediately em- 
ployed me at eight dollars a day wages. 

“My first job was to prepare some 
pigeonholes for a temporary post-office, 
which I did by partitioning off a dry- 
goods box that came by ship around Cape 
Horn, filled with merchandise. This I 
tacked up against the partition which 
separated the small office from the main 
store building where Mr. Ross conducted 
his business. The little office was only 
about twelve by fourteen feet in size, with 
one door and one window. I removed a 
pane of glass, thereby forming an opening 
for the postmaster to deliver letters to 
those who were eagerly waiting to receive 
them on the outside. 

“ Letters were not then stamped or pre- 
paid as now, but the charges were paid 
upon delivery and the postage was forty 


cents a letter. The alacrity with which 
men stepped up to that pane of glass and 
paid forty cents for a letter, oftentimes 
laying down many times that amount in 
gold-dust, spoke well for loving memories 
of the homes beyond the Rockies. 

“That was the first Post-Office in San 
Francisco; and from that small begin- 
ning the growth of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment has been one of the wonders of our 
city.” 

Mr. Ross’s tenure of office was every 
brief. On April 1, 1849, he was succeeded 
by Colonel John W. Geary, who arrived on 
the steamer Oregon with a commission 
from President Polk as permanent post- 
master of San Francisco. Colonel Geary 
brought with him quite a large mail, 
aggregating more than a ton in weight, 
and had to secure larger quarters than 
were needed by Mr. Ross. The location 
which he selected was on the northeast 
corner of Washington and Stockton 
Streets, a good-sized two-story frame 
building, owned by Mr. William D. M. 
Howard, and which was one of several, 
ready-framed, brought from Boston 
around Cape Horn before the discovery of 
gold in California. The occupancy of 
that building was only temporary, and it 
was never fitted up for post-office use. 

That was Post-Office No. 2. But the 
building has long since disappeared, and 
the lot upon which it stood has been built 
upon several times. The present structure 
there is a three-story brick building, occu- 
pied exclusively by Chinese. 

Post-Office No. 3 was the first building 
ever erected and fitted up in regular post- 
office style especially for the needs of the 
Department. It was located on the south 
side of Clay Street, about midway between 
Stockton and Dupont Streets. Its first 
mail came on the steamer Panama, June 
3, 1849, and weighed fully twenty-two 
tons. This building, occupied now by a 
Chinese market, became also in a few 
months too small for the requirements, 
and it was abandoned for a larger struc- 
ture on the opposite side of the street a 
little lower down. 

Post-Office No. 4 was a large frame 
structure, covered with galvanized iron, 
on the corner of Clay and Dupont Streets. 

No. 5 was on the opposite side of the 
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street fronting Portsmouth Square. This 
was a substantial fire-proof building and 
it stands to-day with no visible change 
in its outward appearance, except the 
sign across its front which reads: “ New 
York Co-operative Broom Factory.” 

Post-Office No. 6 was located on the 
northeast corner of Clay and Kearny 
Streets, in what was then known as the 
“ Exchange Building,” and owned by the 
firm of Palmer, Cook & Co. There it re- 
mained for more than a year, when it was 
removed to the site of No. 7, the present 
location, then considered central; for the 
business portion of our city was bounded 
at that time by Pacific Street on the 
north, California Street on the south, 
Dupont Street on the west, and the waters 
of the bay on the east. 

The present Post-Office was built upon 
ground owned by the Government and 
the office will no doubt remain there till 
the magnificent structure is completed 
which is to be known as our New Post- 
office, at Mission and Seventh Streets. 


Marvelous as has been the past, great 
as is the present, the promise of a greater 
progress brightens this city of the West 
to-day as never heretofore; for, excepting 
the four hundred miles under English 
control, the United States owns the coast 
line of the Pacific from the Arctic to 
Mexico. Puget Sound is an inland sea; 
(‘olumbia River is bar-bound; the harbor 
of San Diego is good but small, that of 
San Francisco among the best in the 
world, central in location and command- 
ing the business of the Pacific Ocean, not 
the least of which will be that of our 
newly acquired possessions. On the At- 
lantic, eight first-class harbors contend for 
its commerce. San Francisco alone stands 
without a rival. And to speak of the first- 
class harbors of the world, on opposite 
sides of the same continent, under the 
same Government, and whose peoples 
speak the same language and are united 
by rail and wire, one must always say San 
Francisco first and any one of the Eastern 
sea-ports second. 

In a speech before our Chamber of 
Commerce a few months ago, Lord 


Charles: Beresford predicted that twenty- 
five vears hence two of the most important 
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cities of the world will be San Francisco 
and a Chinese city. Recent events have 
rendered the fulfillment of this prediction 
more than possible. 

Fronting us on the waters of the 
Pacific are from six to eight hundred 
millions of people, uncivilized, but ready 
to become active customers for our off- 
stocks, and, in the future, to be our very 
best customers out of all peoples in the 
world—ignoring in this connection what- 
ever special advantage may come to us 
from sovereignty. 

Laying the foundations of a city is, in 
some respects, like laying the foundation 
of a character,—things small at first 
become of great importance. Pioneers 
everywhere drive stakes that become land- 
marks for future generations. Mr. Wil- 
liams, like many of his colleagues of that 
day, laboriously did many things which 
would now be counted of little worth; but 
they were the lower rungs of a ladder that 
to-day leans against the Palace, the Mills 
Building, and all structures of importance 
in San Francisco. His carpenter’s shop 
—the first in the city—led in due time 
to the inauguration of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which, with its million dollars 
of property, its library and pavilion, tells 
its own story. He erected and owned, in 
part, the first Masonic Hall, and his appli- 
cation was the first acted upon and accept- 
ed by the fraternity. Subsequently, Mr. 
Williams was one of the building com- 
mittee of the present Masonic Temple. 

Although a Pioneer and starting life 
here in the early days of ’49 when dissipa- 
tion ran riot, without moral restraints of 
any kind, he never has used liquor or to- 
bacco, nor risked a single dollar at the 
gambling-table. His greatest pride to-day 
centers in the fact that, whether successful 
or otherwise, he has always been an active 
worker; and his supremest satisfaction is 
that he has reared a family of ten children 
—five sons and five daughters—all born 
in San Francisco, and each a comfort and 
credit to him. Though past the allotted 
threescore years and ten, Mr. Williams is 
active, energetic and enterprising, and 
bids fair to be the last of our Pioneers. 

I cannot do better than to close this 
paper with a bit of verse from the pen of 
our new poet, A. J. Waterhouse, whose 
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“Homely Little Songs” are always for We'll pay our tribute then, and say: 
our betterment. This from his song “ To He was the last, the last of all. 
the Pioneers ”:-— Ah, they were stalwart men,” we'll sigh, 
“The future’s promise on each brow.” 
When they are gone; when o’er one’s clay So shall we whisper then, but I— 
Our tears of long farewell shall fall, I pay that tribute here and now. 


THE-SUN’S ECLIPSE. 


Yon Moon crawls into view suspiciously 

From out the unbarred realm of drowsy stars 

Upon the airy birthplace of the Day, 

Wan-going as the sky-thing would if dead 

Or half-dead; or, if live, sullen, unfree, 

Impelled by loathéd purpose that persists 

To do the dooméd deed which threats the Sun. 


a | Resolved to do the inescapable 
a She quickens, runs, dares the Orient bound 
an Of ultimate effulgence overleap. 
Her proper splendor turns to jet and gray 
Of silver crisped in fire and gases’ fume. 


7 Audacious Black! she hollows out the Sun — 
4 Usurps the bosom-glory of the god 

7 Till it no longer orbéd is but less 

b. Than half a moon at eld, yet crackles not 

fe In flame, nor falls thro’ chink to fire and deep 
Of ruin wide, nor nurses scarlet scars — 
Blots all save hoopéd crown of radiance, 

7 The threading round of beady glories big 

7 As ruby worlds laid in volcanic glow, 

7 While, on the jut of mountain clouds in Heav’'n, 
; Perch prying stars fled up to peer. 


The Black, 
The numb mad Moon scuds sideward to the wilds 
E Of cloud. The curious stars all topple down 
7 Dim caves that dapple distance. From the rim 
a Of splendor first attacked, obtrudes alert 
: A crescent glitter rounding to the Sky-God’s 
: Old gold glory on his sky-height | 
Spilling life-sparkles on the universe. 


The Black slips from the Occidental rim 

Of radiance, runs slow, more blanchéd grows 
Than common day. Struck staggering she seeks 

A creep-hole in the fav’ring sky, and hides | 
To meditate the wonder that she lives. A. K. Spero. | 


THE Dial in its issue of May Ist (a 
special number in which that able critical 
journal celebrates its twenti- 

Twenty eth anniversary) contains an 

Years of article by William MP. 

Literature Trent, in which he reviews 

the general course of Ameri- 
can literature during the last score of years. 
Attention is called to the fact that these two 
decades have witnessed the deaths of more 
veteran authors than any similar period of 
our literary history—its necrology including 
the names of Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whitman, Bancroft, Park- 
man, Curtis, and Mrs. Stowe. These were 
giants of their generation, and their achieve- 
ments must long stand as incitements for 
emulation. Their passing away, however, 
does not leave the ranks decimated; for the 
period under review has developed what Mr. 
Trent pronounces “in peint of mere num- 
bers . . . a more formidable body than 
any previous generation of writers.” This 
increase is not to be accounted for by the 
growth of population, but is held to be “in 
answer to greater trade demands made by 
publishers, in answer to the promptings of 
the self-conscious spirit of the age, and also 
because the spread of education, especially 
in the vernacular, has made it possible for 
more and more men and women to develop 
a fairly good style and to master at least 
the rudiments of the writer’s craft.” 

As due to these causes, Mr. Trent finds 
that our republic of letters is fast losing its 
aristocratic character and becoming demo- 
cratic, tending to produce what Professor 
reorge R. Carpenter has cailed a “ citizen’s 
literature,” characterized by virile common 
sense, rather than by ideality. This the 
critics appear to mildly deprecate, express- 
ing a guarded expectation that some few at 
least of contemporary authors may prove 
“great enough to lend respectability to the 
epoch.” He finds encouragement for this 
expectation in the fact that, despite the 
tendency just mentioned, “a decided 
majority of our (contemporary) writers who 
have made their marks have striven to suc- 
ceed in t'e highest regions of imaginative 


literature.” But he is constrained to admit 
that for the present “our strength plainly 
lies in the number of our important writers, 
and in the variety and high average merit 
of their work; in other words, Democracy 
is justified of her children, even in the 
domain of letters.” 


AN aristocracy of writers in our age, if 

it is to be at all, can be only through an 
aristocracy of readers. This 

Character of is the purport, in part, of 
American other article in the same 


Periodicals number of the Dial, by 
Henry Loomis Nelson, who 


writes of American periodicals during the 
last two decades. An explanation is given 
of the existence of “the vulgar ephemera ” 
of present-day periodical literature—‘a 
multitudious swarm buzzing from the press- 
rooms.”” The account of motives and reasons 
lying behind it all is so admirably put that 
we adopt the following paragraphs into our 
columns :— 


Most of them, it is true, seek simply the 
mysterious pathway to the public’s pocket. 
Their founders and conductors are ready to 
do anything to gratify what they think is the 
public taste, or lack of taste. They will flash 
upon the ignorant eye in color vivid enough 
to destroy a very fine optic nerve, or they 
will conduct youth behind the scenes whither 
the vulgar young are always ready, perhaps 
eager, to be led. Clever men will prostitute 
their talents, and seemingly respectable men 
will sell their consciences and principles in 
order to tind that mazy pathway. It seems 
to be the faith of the second-rates that large 
and profitable circulations must be gained by 
spicing torpid minds into activity—the 
pleasure of any emotion or of anything like 
an intellectual sensation being so unusual, 
and therefore so attractive, to large numbers 
of the community that they are willing to 
pay many small sums for it. 


Mr. Nelson is sure, however, that the 
public is really “a good deal above these 
second rates,” and counts it an obvious fact 
that the “ magazine of explosives” is not 
satisfactory to the general mind, but that 

there is 
in this country an increasing demand for 


sound information and discussion on litera- 
ture, art, the bewildering achievements of 
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modern science, and on public questious. 
, A large number of good people waut 
to know what is going on in the world that 
is of real interest and real importance. 


This demand for something far removed 
from the vulgarity of a merely pandering 
periodical literature is influential, according 
to the critic, in a distinct tendency toward 

a higher 
and finer standard than was dreamed of by 
most of the magazines and weeklies of 
twenty years ago. Perhaps if any subjects 
are demanding more attention than others, 
they are those of political administration of 
good government, of municipal socialism, 
and of economics as they relate to social 
and individual prosperity and comfort. 
Notwithstanding the gains of the literary 
periodicals, the marked growth has been in 
the literature of practical subjects, and this 
is in harmony with the national character. 
Periodical literature is taking a livelier and 
more intelligent interest in the larger affairs 
of life, and the history of the last twenty 
years points to a much finer growth for ile 
future, to a notable development of the 
journals and magazines not wholly devoted 
to practical questions, to more and higher 
literary and art criticism, and to perhaps 
richer expressions of idealism. All of which 
is full of instruction to the publishers who 
act on the principle that only the vulgar or 
the stupid commonplace “go” with the 
American public. 


IN THE midst of the passionate dis- 
cussions of our times concerning the rela- 


An Ethicall tions of the great powers 
d and the weaker peoples, the 


Sound voice of the London Truth 
Colonial utters a clear note which 
Policy ought to echo back and forth 


between the shores of England and Amer- 
ica:— 


Monthly 


The only way to that union of hearts 
between us and our colonies, about which we 
hear so much, is to place the relation upon 
an absolute basis of equality. We miust 
give up all notion of imposing our will upon 
the latter. We must no more attempt v9 
interfere with their right to manage their 
own affairs as they best please than they 
with ours. On these lines alone will the 
empire hold together. Loyalty is a feeling 
that animates the individual in favor of the 
country of which he is a citizen. An Aus- 
tralian is primarily loyal to Australia. 
Believing that it is to his advantage that his 
country should be a component part of the 
British empire, he is loyal to the tie that 
unites it to the empire. But if he were 
forced to choose between these two loyalties, 
he would hold fast to his own country. ‘To 
prevent the choice between these two alter- 
natives ever being forced upon him should 
be the aim of all imperialists in the proper 
sense of the word. 


This is social and political righteousness; 
and if Great Britain and the United States 
will commit themselves thoroughly and un- 
mistakably to such a just and humane policy, 
all the ethical objections to expansion will 
disappear. The two great “ enlightened 
Christian nations,” as they are wont to call 
themselves, ought certainly to rise to the 
opportunity which is before them—namely, 
the opportunity to carry their civilization 
abroad, and establish it in the four quarters 
of the earth, by those methods which will 
be in themselves the highest manifestation 
of civilization, the methods which will stand 
for impartial justice, for inviolate local 
rights, and for good will between the races 
of man. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FOR FULL TITLES, PUBLISHERS, ETC., SEE LIST UNDER HEADING OF ‘“‘ BOOKS RECEIVED’’ 


Lecons d’ Anthropologie Philosophique 
DR. DANIEL FOLKMAR, formerly 


Professor of Sociology in Chicago University 
and at present Professor of Anthropology in 
the new university in Brussels, has pub- 
lished a work under the above title. 


This 


book is in some respects remarkable for the 
new position that it takes upon sociological | 
questions. In 1894 Professor Folkmar de- 
livered a series of lectures at Chicago Uni- 
versity upon “ The Elements of Sociology.” 
At the close of these lectures he found him- 


a 
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self in possession of a new idea. This was 
that sociology did not comprise social phe- 
nomena alone, but that the study of the 
phenomena of individual life was equally 
important to that science with the study of 
purely social phenomena. ‘To this study he 
has given the name “ Philosophic Anthrvo- 
pology,” to distinguish it from the old physi- 
cal anthropology. This idea is more elabo- 
rately worked out in the volume now under 
consideration. Its chapters represent a 
series of lectures given at the new Uni:- 
versity of Brussels. The work begins with 
an attack upon the doctrine of “ science for 
science,” upon the ground of its inadequacy, 
and the adoption of the doctrine of “ science 
for humanity” is recommended as an im- 
provement. We have no conviction of the 
truth of the hypotheses of moral systems, 
complains the Professor, and hence they will 
do nothing for the good of their kind. The 
Professor sets out to remedy their lack of 
faith, but it is extremely doubtful if his 
anthropology will be productive of any more 
than the others. 

It is a book which all students of social 
science ought to read. It is broad-minded, 
and as far as it deals with established facts 
is accurate and sound. The author is a men 
of great learning and erudition, and has 
evidently put painstaking and laborious 
effort into the work. 

The second chapter of the book is very 
noteworthy. It deals with “ the discoveries 
of philosophic anthropology, the classification 
of human activities.”’ This classification is 
represented in the form of a cube. This 
cube represents the entire human race, its 
present, past, and future. The cube enables 
one to represent four of the principal cate- 
gories, those of time, space, and the exist- 
ence and qualiuecs of matter corresponding 
to the historical, comparative, descriptive, 
and philosophic methods. But it is impossi- 
ble here to give an intelligent account of the 
advantages of this manner of classification. 
The book alone can do that at all satis- 
factorily. ‘There is one expression which 
shows the unfailing optimism of its author. 
He says (page 305):— 

The world, the physical and social uni- 
verse, is constituted in such a way as to 


recompense good actions with the same cer- 
tainty that it punishes bad ones. 


This is a very satisfactory conclusion for 


a doctor of social science. We can only ex- 
press the pious wish, So mote it be! 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera 

THIS is an account of “ Man’s Progress 
from the First Kindling of a Fire to the 
Wireless Telegraph and the Photography of 
Color,’ by George The book is dedi- 
cated to James Douglas, LL. D., of New 
York. It brings the narrative of discovery 
and invention in these departments to ihe 
close of 1899. ‘The object of the book beyond 
its historical and scientific material, is thus 
stated by the author:— 

Throughout the volume it is sought also 
to show how profoundly recent accessions to 
knowledge are transferring the foundations 
of social, political, and economic life, while, 
at the same time, they are correcting and 
broadening the deepest convictions of the 
human soul. 

It is seldom that a more interesting 
scientific work is brought to the attention 
of a reviewer. The style is easy and popu- 
lar, and the most important and far-reaching 
scientific discoveries are described in lan- 
guage which the ordinary reader can grasp 
and enjoy. The correctness of the writing 
is worthy of more than a passing notice. 
As an example, the following is quoted:— 

Of the strides taken by humanity on its 
way to the summit of terrestrial life there 
are but four worthy of mention as preparing 
the way for the victories of the electrician— 
the attainment of the upright attitude, the 
intentional kindling of fire, the maturity of 
emotional cries to articulate speech, and the 
inventions of written symbols for speech. 

In a review of the great discoveries, from 
“Flame and Its First Uses,” the author 
covers some twenty-four chapters. He then 
proceeds to discuss “ Language,” in a most 
interesting and delightful manner.  Irci- 
dentally, in a foot-note he asks the following 
questions: “ Why is great music so recent? 
Why did Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner fol- 
low so long after Phidias and Praxiteles and 
the inventors of classical architecture?” 

“The Ancestry of Man in the Light of 
Nineteenth Century Advance” is next dlis- 
cussed, and in connection with this an 
explanation of the “Gaps in the Genealo- 
logical Tree’”’ is volunteered. The conclu- 
sions arrived at are stated by the author to 
be as follows:— 


(1) The pace of progress is quickened to 
a leap as a distinctly new resource flowers 
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from faculties long enjoyed. (2) Such a re- 
source when of present dignity enters the 
field of human capability with multiplying 
effect. (3) This results in an increasing 
width of gap between the highest and lowest 
human races as evolution takes its course, 
and effects a severance all but infinite be- 
twixt mau and the primates who now stand 
next beneath him in the tree of life. 


One is tempted to deal with this un- 
usually effective work at much greater 
length, but the space at our disposal does 
mot permit. It is beautifully illustrated; 
there are some ninety-three figures contained 
in twenty-two plates. The frontispiece con- 
sists of a reproduction of a butterfly by the 
three-color process. 


American Explorers Series 

On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer (being 
the third of the new series of historical 
works under the above general title) con- 
tains the diary of the trials, adventures, and 
narrow escapes of Francisco Garcés, who 
as missionary priest traveled through So- 
nora, Arizona, and California in 1775 and 
1776. The work was edited by the late Dr. 
Blliott Coues, who says:— 


Of the high historical value of the Diary 
of Garcés there can be no adverse opinion 
among those qualified to judge of such mat- 
ters; and this narrative of adventure will 
have all the charm of novelty to most per- 
sons. Garcés requires to be interpreted to a 
generation which wots not of this martyr 
missionary. The longest known corner of 
the United States seems to be the least gen- 
erally known of all. To most persons Ari- 
zona is a vague name of a place in which 
there is a great chasm called the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, and where some 
strange Indians live like ants in a hill in 
places called pueblos. Again, what of Cali- 
fornia is known to the average person, over 
the Sierra Nevada, away from the populous 
parts? Nothing—and, in fact, there is little 
but a howling wilderness to-day in the parts 
adjoining Arizona; though this desert is 
traversed by two railroads, it has not other- 
wise changed much in the last century. 
As for Sonora, nobody seems to know much 
about it, though a considerable slice of what 
was Sonora in Gurcés’ time now belongs to 
the United States, being all that portion of 
Arizona which lies south of the Gila. There 
could hardly be a better introduction to a 
considerable amount of United States his- 
tory than such a knowledge of its south- 
western corner as the Diary of Garcés 
affords. 


The work is illustrated by facsimiles of 
ancient documents, views of old missions 


and churches, Pedro Font’s map of 1777, a 
map of the Mesa country occupied by the 
Hopi Indians, two rock inscriptions, etc. 


A Novel in Scotch Dialect 


Kennedy of Glenhaugh, by David Maclure, 
is an exciting and dramatic novel based on 
a unique domestic tragedy in a high-born 
Scotch family. The events are related in 
mild Scotch dialect by the old steward of 
the House of Glenhaugh, Adam Gillicuddy, 
with a simplicity of effect which is very 
winning. All of the few characters in the 
book are well drawn, but that of Gillicuddy 
is especially good, the author cleverly illus- 
trating in this man some of the prominert 
traits of the Scotch personality. There is 
more pathos than humor in the story, and 
about the only relief to be got from its 
tragic tension is from the amusing struggles 
of Adam Gillicuddy with his native super- 
stition and his courage and conscientious- 
ness. With his intense seriousness on al) 
occasions, humorous and otherwise, this 
worthy soul furnishes as much entertain- 
ment as do similar people in real life. Mr. 
Maclure adds to the value and interest of 
his book by aptly bringing into the romance 
a bit of stirring French history of the time 
of ’93. 


“Paris As It Is” 

MISS DE FOREST has here produced 
what the publishers pronounce “a sort of 
sublimated extension of the guide-books.”’ 
There are three parts dealing respectively 
with “The Life and the People of Paris,” 
“The Rulers of Paris,” and *“ The Art Life 
and its Institutions.” On all these points che 
author gives, in a style characterized by 
much verve, a deal of indispensable informa- 
tion to one who would understand and fully 
enjoy the great French capital. But the 
book has an ideal value in that, while its 
facts are from inside and reliable, it under- 
takes * not so. much to give information as to 
interpret the genius of Paris.” 


Halleck’s English Literature 
THE author, Mr. Reuben Port Halleck, 
has furnished a concise and interesting text- 
book of the history and development of Eng- 
lish literature from the earliest times to the 
present. The subject is treated as a related 
whole, and the general drift of literary 
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thought is clearly. portrayed. Though philo- 
sophic, it is simple, stimulating, suggestive, 
and leads naturally to original thinking. It 
is not a collection of biographies, for only 
sufficient facts of an author's life are given 
to make students interested in him as a 
personality, and to show how his enviror- 
ments affected his work. The author's pro- 
ductions, their relation to the age, and the 
reasons why they should hold a position in 
literature, receive treatment commensurate 
with their importance. Special attention Is 
paid to literary movements, to the essentia! 
qualities which differentiate one period from 
another, and to the animating spirit of each 
age. The book contains many excellent 
illustrations and a unique and instructive 
literary map of England, showing the birth- 
places and homes of the chief authors. 


“WNature’s Garden” 

THE book bearing the above name is 
described in a sub-title as “An Aid to 
Knowedge of Our Noted Flowers and Their 
Insect Visitors.” It is not, strictly speaking, 
a botany, but relates in language as un- 
technical as possible the life-history of more 
than five hundred wild flowers. And yet 
we have not here the ordinary popular 
treatise on flowers. The book has a special 
purpose, and so a distinct value, in that it 
shows the remarkable relations existing 
between the world of blossoming plants and 
the world of insects. Scientists have long 
re » e™igzed their relations and have realized 
that sn order to the perfect understanding 
of a flower the insects that frequent it must 
be carefully studied; but this is the first 
extended American work which has applied 
the doctrine systematically to a large 
number of species, showing that “ almost 
every blossom in the world is everything it 
is because of its necessity to attract insect 
friends or to repel its foes—its form, mechan- 
ism, color, markings, odor, time of opening 
and closing, and its reason of blooming 
being the result of natural selection by that 
special insect upon which each depends more 
or less absolutely for help in perpetuating 
its species.” Thus the author declares thar 
“it is to the night-flying moth, long of 
tongue, keen of scent, that we are indebte:l 
for the deep, white, fragrant Easter lily, and 
not to the florist.” It is with great care, 


precision, and completeness that the facts 
involved in this unique study of plant-life 
and insect husbandry have been collected, 
arranged, and recorded, and the book will be 
a godsend to such flower-lovers as have 
little time or taste for the technical botauies. 
There are eighty full-page illustrations, re- 
produced from photographs taken direct 
from nature. Many of the plates preseut 
every part of each flower in its living colors. 
The flowers are divided into five color 
groups, enabling even the novice to identify 
specimens. Nature's Garden is likely to be 
popularly regarded as the flower-book. 


Besant’s Latest Story 

SIR WALTER BESANT has chosen the 
Social Settlement in London as the subject of 
his latest novel, entitled The Alabaster Bor, 
and goes into the life and working of the 
colony in detail, giving a fair idea of how its 
affairs are managed. The work is attractive 
from the standpoint of its subject-matter: 
but let not the reader be deceived by the 
suggestive title into expecting too much iu 
the way of romance, for from this point of 
view the book is not a success. Granting the 
undeniable interest of the work as it stands, 
because of the special themes which It 
treats, yet a broader-minded novelist would 
have made infinitely more of the actual 
story, which would have the effect of bring- 
ing out the main intent of the work with 
greater force and of strengthening the whole 
structure. 


A Bcok for Girls 

What Thelma Found In The Attic is the 
title of a new book for girls, which will 
excite the curiosity of even the least curious 
of readers. This curiosity will not only be 
satisfied, but rewarded. They will learn 
what Thelma found and all that came of it; 
how she represented “ Cinderella” at the 
fancy-dress party; how she met the 
“ Prince,” and how well he took the part, 
even to the end. The author, Louise C. 
Duckwitz, makes her characters real people 
—the kind of people one would like to meet 
and know, and she presents them in a sim- 
ple, pleasing style. 


The Ceaseless Tide of Ink 
JUST as the reviewer had dutifully 
written the last word of these preceding 
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wise and reliable comments on the books of 
the month, another batch, fresh from the 
publishers, was laid upon his desk to await 
his reading and lucubration. Weary with 
his task, and discouraged by the merciless 
fecundity of modern authorship and the un- 
resting activity of the publishing press, he 
took up a late copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and lo and behold! here were his very 
thoughts expressed in the following verses: 


A PANTOUM. 


Of making many books there is no end, 
Though myriads have to deep oblivion 
gone; 
Each day new manuscripts are being 
penned, 
And still the ceaseless tide of ink flows on. 


‘Though myriads have to deep oblivion gone, 


New volumes daily issue from the press; 
And still the ceaseless tide of ink flows on— 
The prospect is disheartening, I confess. 


New volumes daily issue from the press; 
My pile of unread books I view aghast. 


‘The prospect is disheartening I confess; 


Why will these modern authors write so 
fast? 


My pile of unread books I view aghast— 
Of course I must keep fairly up to date— 
Why will these modern authors write so 

fast? 
They seem to get ahead of me of late. 


Of course I must keep fairly up to date; 
The books of special merit I must read; 

They seem to get ahead of me of late, 
Although I skim them very fast, indeed. 


The books of special merit I must read; 
And then the magazines come round again; 
Although I skim them very fast, indeed, 
I can’t get through with more than eight 
or ten. 


And then the magazines come round again! 
How can we stem this tide of printer’s 
ink? 
I can’t get through with more than eight or 
ten— 
It is appalling when I stop to think. 


liow can we stem this tide of printer’s ink? 
Of making many books there is no end. 
It is appalling when I stop to think 
Each day new manuscripts are being 
penned!—Carolyn Wells. 


Books Received 
Making Rhymes, and Other Rhymes. Py 
Edwin P. Haworth. Garden City, Mo.: 
E. P. Haworth. 


Monthly 


The Transformation of Job: A Tale of the 
High Sierra. By Frederick Vining Fisher. 
Chicago: David C. Cook Publishing 
Company. 


Down North and Up Along. By Margaret 
W. Moorley. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50. 


Kela Bai: An Anglo-Indian Idyll. By 
Charles Johnston. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 


Flame, Electricity and the Camera. By 
George Lles. New York: Doubleday «& 
McClure Company. $2.00. 


Rhymes of Life. By Emil A. C. Keppler. 
New York: Published by the Author. 
$1.00. 


About My Father’s Business. By Austin 
Miles. New York: The Mershon Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: Diary 
and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés. 
Translated and edited by Elliott Coues. 
In two volumes. New York: Francis 
P. Harper. $6.00. 


Nature’s Garden: An Aid to the Knowledge 
of our Wild Flowers and Their Insect 
Visitors. By Neltys Blanchan. Large 
octavo, profusely illustrated, 416 pages. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 
$3.00. 


The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill. With 
an Introduction, comprising some familiar 
letters. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. $1.25. 


Iroka: Tales of Japan. By Adachi Kin- 
nosuke. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. $1.25. 


Lecons d’ Anthropologie Philosophique: Ses 
Applications a la Morale Positive. by 
Daniel .»olkmar. Paris: Schleicher 
Freres, 15 Rue des Saints-Peres. 7.50 fr. 


The Alabaster Box. By Walter Besant. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.50. 


Paris As It Is. By Kathrine De Forest. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 
$1.25. 

The Exposé of Weltmerism — Magnetic 
Healing De-magnetized. By Preston W. 
Pope, M.D. Nevada, Mo. 65 cents. 
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Let There Be Light. The Story of a Work- 
ingman’s Club; Its Search for the Causes 
of Poverty and Social Inequality; Its 
Discussions; and Its Plan for the Ameli- 
oration of Existing Evils. By David 
Lubin. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


An Aid to the Study and Teaching of Lady 
of the Lake, Evangeline, and Merchant of 
Venice. Number Two of the Western 


Educational Helps. San Francisco: The 
Whitaker & Ray Company. 25 cents. 


The Reward of Prince Cheerfulness. By 
Ruth Lewinson. Illustrated. New York: 
William R. Jennings. 75 cents. 


History of English Literature. By Reuben 
Post Halleck, M.A. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 
$1.25. 


CHIT- 


THE MARCH OVERLAND. 


The leading article in the OVERLAND for 
March is “ Types of Female Beauty Among 
the Indians of the Southwest,’ by George 
Wharton James, with many illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. It 
is a valuable article, full of curious and 
interesting information, but the casual 
reader will look long for the “ beauty” of 
the subjects. One or two of the Moqui girls 
are pretty, but the others are undeniably 
plain. Douglas White tells in readable 
fashion of “ The Capture of the Island of 
Guam,” with drawings by Beringer from 
photographs taken by the author, and P. N. 
Beringer describes the work of Paul de 
Longpre, with some admirable _repro- 
ductions of flower sketches. N. H. Castle 
continues his readable papers on Guatemala, 
and Charmian Kittredge has an interesting 
account of a little blind musician of Ukiah. 
W. C. Bartlett writes of “A Year in Forest 
Reservations,” and gives some of the strong- 
est evidence we have seen of the destructive 
influence of sheep-herding in the Sierra and 
of the imperative need of scientific forestry 
in this State. It is a paper which the Cali- 
fornia Club, the Sierra Club and kindred 
organizations would do well to give a wide 
circulation, as it will help their work. This 
number of the OVERLAND is noteworthy for 
the excellence of its  illustrations.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


The.Overland Monthly Magazine, published 
at San Francisco, is proof of the resources 


of the West in a literary way, and has taken 
its place beside the Eastern magazines. Its 
fiction is first-class, most of the scenes being 
laid in California, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines—all splendid fields for the imagination 
of the author. Its illustrations in the May 

number are especially good. The contrib- 
utors, artists, and authors, are nearly all 
Westerners.—North Vernon (Ind.) Republican. 


Golf has traveled across the continent and 
has apparently struck California hard. The 
May number of the Overland Monthly re- 
views the history of the game in that State. 
Several bright tales and some good miscel- 
lany occupy the remaining pages.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


The Overland Monthly for May has some 
strong features. One of the best things is 
the opening of a new story, “A Gentleman 
in Khaki,” by John Oakley, in which the 
present Boer war is to be brought out in fic- 
tion. There is a flavor of Rider Haggard’s 
“Jess” in some of the scenes, but it prom- 
ises to be a strong picture of life in the 
Transvaal which will develop the instinctive 
racial hatred between the Boer and the Brit- 
on. Another good feature is an excellent 
sketch by Ninetta Eames of Jack London, 
the young Oakland author, who has made a 
hit with “The Son of the Wolf.” Eva V. 
Carlin writes entertainingly of “ California’s 
First Vacation School,” and George D. Rice 
of lloilo. There are also elaborately illus- 
trated papers on the “ National Pavilions 
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at the Paris Exposition,” by Josephine 
Tozier, and on ‘ Golf in California,” by Ar- 
thur Inkersley.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Overland Monthly for May contains 
a most interesting and well illustrated arti- 
cle upon golf in California from the per of 
Arthur Inkersley, and also a paper upon 
Jack London, who has written the remark- 
able short stories appearing under the cap- 
tion, “‘ The Son of the Wolf.” To the Over- 
land Monthly is due the credit of introducing 
Mr. London to the reading public as his first 
stories of this collection appeared in that 
periodical prior to his being taken up by 
Eastern editors. Mr. London is a California 
boy and a writer of whom the Golden State 
may be justly proud. The account of his life 
and work given in the current Overland 
should be read.—San Francisco Call. 


The bound volume of the Overland 
Monthly, which included the numbers from 
July to December last, inclusive, is very rich 
in articles of permanent value to any one 
interested in California or the Pacific Coast. 
There are a number of excellent articles on 
the experience of soldiers in the Philippines, 
with statistical articles showing the benefit 
of expansion to the trade of California. 
The Klondike comes in for generous treat- 
ment in several richly illustrated papers, 
and the high Sierra is pictured and described 
by several writers in interesting articles. In 
short stories, sketches and poems the volume 
is noteworthy, and a word must be said 
also in praise of the many admirable half- 
tones, which give a perfect idea of scenes 
and people.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


That versatile and interesting young man, 
Jack London, makes his appearance in the 
March Overland in a new capacity. He pre- 
sents a scholarly and well-considered article 
on the subject of “The Impossibility of 
War.” The literary world is making appre- 
ciable mention of his forthcoming book, 
“The Son of the Wolf,” and he can safely 
count upen being “ discovered ”’ by the great 
lights of the East as soon as it makes its 
appearance.—San Francisco Town Talk. 


The bound Overland Monthly is a volume 
that should receive a welcome in the library 
of every Californian. Volume XXXIV, con- 


taining the numbers from July to Vecember, 
1899, is now ready for circulation. In addi- 
tion to its short stories, poems and critical 
articles of a general nature, it contains 
many papers upon local subjects or matters 
directly pertainiig to the interests of the 
people of this coast. Its half-tone work is 
most creditable and adds materially to the 
life and value of the text.—San Francisco 
Call. 


WHAT STRUCK HIM MOST. 

Miss Ellen Terry, writing to one of the 
London papers on her Christmas experience, 
relates the following: ‘“ We played ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ one Christmas Day in 
America, and | gave a ‘ pass’ to a nice, kind, 
old colored waiter who attended me at my 
hotel. After the play I asked him what had 
struck him most and would live longest in 
his memory—the pound of flesh? 

“* The running away of Jessica?’ 

“* The Jew?’ 

“* What then?’ 

“* Oh, it certainly pleased me mighty to 
see all those lovely ladies and gentlemen 
a-bowin’ ’emselves down before the colored 
gentleman!’ 

“He meant the Prince of Morocco.” 

“My dear,” said a young wife to her hus- 
band, “the baby has been trying to talk 
again.” 

“ What was he talking about?”’ 

“I think it must have been politics. He 
started very calmly, but in a few minutes 
he was as angry and red in the face as he 
could be. It is perfectly wonderful how he 
takes after you.’”’—[Washington Star. 


UNINTENTIONAL. 


A London exquisite went into a West End 
restaurant, and was far from pleased with 
the manner in which his order was filled. 

“Do you call that a veal cutlet?” he de- 
manded of the waiter. ‘“ Why, such a cutlet 
as that is an insult to every self-respecting 
calf in the British Empire.” 

The waiter hung his head for a moment, 
but recovered himself and said, in a tone 
of respectful apology :— 

“lI really didn’t intend to insult you, 
sir.”’ 
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CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMVISSIONER. 
8th Floor Monadnock Building 


F. C. DonaLp, Commissioner. 


GERRIT Fort, Secretary. Chicago, April 25, 1900. 


Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) Reward. 


To Whom It May Concer n.—The under- 
signed having been authorized by the rail- 
roads comprising the Central Passenger 
Association to act as a Joint Agent to vali- 
date for passage return portions of excur- 
sion tickets which will be sold at reduced 
rates for a number of important conventions 
to be held in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and other cities at intervals from May Ist 
to September 30th, 1900, involving the use 
of autograph stamps, ticket dating dies, etc., 
will pay a reward of Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00) for information resulting in the 
arrest and conviction of any person or per- 
sons fraudulently using such stamps or dies, 
or imitations thereof. 

Special Notice to Engravers and Stamp- 
Makers.—Orders have been placed for all 
stamps and dies required by the undersigned 
or his employés for the purposes above re- 
ferred to. Therefore, any orders which you 
may receive purporting to emanate from the 
undersigned or representatives for 
stamps or dies bearing the name of the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, or of F. C. Don- 
ald, will manifestly be given for the purpose 
of perpetrating a fraud on the railway com- 
panies. Yours truly, 

F. C. DONALD, 
Commissioner. 


THE HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
STEAMER “ POTSDAM,” after a most suc- 
cessful trial trip, on which she developed a 
speed of from seventeen and a half to eigh- 
teen knots, has arrived at Rotterdam, from 
which port she will leave May 17th on her 
maiden trip to New York, making her first 
trip from there June 2d. 

The “POTSDAM” has been built by 
Messrs. Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg, and has 
a tonnage close to 13,000. Her length is 
560 feet, width 62 feet, and depth 44.6 feet, 
She is built of steel, has twin screws, and is 
fitted with bilge-keels. She has accommoda- 
tions for 300 first-class, 250 second-class, and 
1,500 third-class passengers, anu besides has 
an enormous cargo capac.ty. 

Embodied in her construction will be found 
every possible convenience and improve- 
ment for the safety and comfort of passen- 
gers. Special attention has been paid to the 
accommodations for third-class passengers, 
the rooms in the third-class being arranged 
for two and four passengers each, while 
there are also large family rooms for six 
persons. For such passengers there also has 
been provided, in addition to the dining- room, 
a smoking-room and bath-rooms. 

Leaving New York on Saturday, the 
steamer is expected to reach Boulogne on the 
morning of the second Monday out, landing 


her passengers in Paris within nine days. 


To have your trousers held up by 
the Presidcnt Suspender is to 
have a service done without s 


realizing it. There’s more 
comfort, ease and convenience 


in 


suspender in the world, and 
yet you don’t feel it. Yon 
can't feel it. It is so clev- 
erly constructed that it 
adjusts itself to every 
bend of the body. You 


m it, ride in it or row in 
mm it—it meets every need. 


‘ 


its use than in any other 4 


2 


can work in it, walk in 


Metal parts on the 
genuine will not rust. 
Refuse imitations. 
To stimulate your 
interest in the 
President Suspen- 
der, we make the © 

following offer: 


for your 


Estimate 


The guarantee 


ticket found on 3 


> 


Improved Sus- 
penderentitlies 
a you to take part ¥ 


m in our Presiden- 3 


me tial vote Contest. 


$1500 in gold will 


5B be given as prizes 

B for the nearest 
estimates of the 
im popular vote in 
im the forthcoming 
eclections. Full 
information with 
each suspender. 


Price 50 cts. Sold every- 
i where, or sent by mail 
Postpaid. 


The C. A. Edgerton 
Mig. Co. 
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underwood's Original Deviled Ham. 


We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for over forty 
years, and it always has been, as now, the most palatable and 
delicious article of its kind in the market. Sandwiches and 
rolls for social events or pleasure trips made of this ham are 
most deliciously palatable. 

Be always sure to look on the can for the “ Little Red 
Devil,” our copyrighted trade-mark. 

Should you care to try Underwood's 
Deviled Ham, we shall be pleased to send 
‘: -, you a can free, that you 
may judge how deli- 
cious and wholesome 
itis. 


William Underwood Co., 
Boston, Mass.,U. S. A. 


THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET. 


LA ZAGUALPA RUBBER 
* PLANTATION COMPANY 


703-704 Claus Spreckels Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The best Rubber Investment offered to. 


the public. or every share sold two hun- 
dred rubber trees have been planted. 

Send for our latest publication, «* FACTS 
FOR INVESTORS,” giving full information 
regarding our enterprise. Sent free. 


JOHN W. BUTLER, President. 
LOUIS L. JANES, Vice-President, 
E, NOEL, Secretary. 
O. H.AHARRISON, Resident Director, 
Tapachula, Mexico. 


_livan.”’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI.) 
SIR ARTHUR vws. JOHN L. 

I was traveling on a stage in rather a 
wild part of California and arrived at a 
mining-camp, where we had to get down for 
refreshments. As we drove up, the driver 
said, “‘ They are expecting you here, Mr. Sul- 
I was much pleased, and when I 
reached the place I came across a knot of 
prominent citizens at the whisky store. The 
foremost came up to a big burly man by 
my side, and said, “‘ Are you Mr. Sullivan?” 
The man said, “ No,” and pointed to me. 

The citizen looked at me rather con- 
temptuously, and after a while said, ‘“* Why, 
how much do you weigh?’ 

I thought this was a curious method of 
testing the power of a composer, but I at 
once answered, “ About 161 pounds.” 

“ Well,” said the man, “ that’s odd to me, 
anyhow. Do you mean to tell me that you 
gave fits to John 8S. Blackmore down in 
Kansas City?” 

I said, “ No, I did not give him fits.” 

He then said, *“ Well, who are you?” 

I replied, “‘My name is Sullivan.” 

“ Ain’t you John L. Sullivan, the slug- 
ger?”’ 

I disclaimed all title to that, and told him 
I was Arthur Sullivan. 

“Oh, Arthur Sullivan!” he said. ‘Are 
you the man as put ‘ Pinafore’ together? ” 
-—rather a gratifying way of describing my 
composition. 

I said, Yes.” 

“Well,” returned the citizen, “1’m sorry 
you ain’t John Sullivan, but still I am glad 
to see you anyway—let’s have a drink.”— 
[from Mr. Lawrence’s life of Sir Arthyr 


- Sullivan. 


—:0:— 

Bacon—“ I see the Western Undertakers’ 
Association had a dinner, and one of them 
gave a funny toast.” Egbert—‘* What was 
it?” “May we each of us live long enough 
to bury one another.’—[Yonkers Statesman. 


A MOUNTAINEER’S RELIGION. 

Last summer the Right Rev. Thomas U. 
Dudley, Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky, 
thought he would make a journey through 
the mountains of eastern Kentucky and 
look up the scattered members of his flock 
und endeavor to get a foothold for his 
church among the mountaineers. But as he 
journeyed from settlement to settlement 
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USE 
CAL DE-R’S 


DENTINE 


for ye Cleanliness & ye Pre- 
servation of ye ‘Teeth: 
| *Tis pleasant touse, & it pre- 
vents Decay & Tartar. *Tis sold 
by Druggists fenerally. or by Fost 


A” samp om “reguest 
“Ibert L. Esq., Providence,RI. 


BUCHANAN BROS. 


hardware, Woodenware 
and Articles of House- ——— 


hold Conveni eeee Manafacturers and 
4 609-611 Sacramento St. 
| San Francisco, Cal. and F eather Dusters 


A. C. PETERSON Dr. Lyon 


. EYE, EAR, NOSE ano THROAT PERFECT 
OrFice Hours: 53-55 Fourth Floor ‘= 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M. Spring Valley Building T th - 7 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. S. E. cor. 00 OW er | 
Except Sunday Geary and Stockton Streets _ 
TEL, MAIN 1723 San Francisco, Cal. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


C, HERRMANN & CO, 


THE HATTERS 
328 Kearny Street, Near Pine g 


Bui_pinc) 


ON THE COAST... 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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without meeting a man who had ever even 

heard of the Episcopal Church, he grew 

somewhat discouraged. At last he came to 

a village where, upon inquiry, he was told 

that there was “an Episcopal” in the neigh- 

borhood, and so the good Bishop proceeded 

~ to look him up. After introducing himself | 

Lattina Geies ar Tire and disclosing the object of his visit, Bishop | 
ends all tire trouble. Marks the beginning | Vudley asked the mountaineer if it were a | 
of a new era in wheeling. Carnot be punc- fact that he was an Episcopalian. 


tured. ne Always | 
sam ossesses the highest Gegree of res + ” “yy? 7 

—z Smalier than pneumatic, lighter Oh, yes, rep lied he, I’m an Episco 
than a solid tire, moredurable and cheaper 

than either. Made for every kind of wheel 
from a bicycle to an automobile. Where were you confirmed?” inquired | | 


en end contrasts made out by the Bishop. The poor man had never even 
MUILCONROY, 1215 Market 8t., 

heard the word. ‘“ Where, then, were you 
baptized? ”’ 

“I know all about that,” replied he, 
“though precious few folks is baptized in 
these parts, but I don’t know whether I was | 
ever baptized or not.” 

“Then why do you call yourself an Epis- 
copalian?’”’ continued the Bishop. 

“ Well, now, stranger, I’ll tell ye,” said 
he. ‘Some five or six years ago I was sum- 
moned down to Louisville as a witness in 
one of these ‘moonshine’ cases, you know. : 
Well, we was kep’ over Sunday, and after 
breakfast, as 1 knowed nobody thar and i 
nobody knowed me, I tuk a walk down the a 
street, from my lodgin’s, and directly | saw 
everybody goin’ into a great big fine church,. | 
and sez 1 to myself, I’ll go too. Sal went 
in and sat down, and in a little while the- ; 
: 7 CURING bell it stopped a-jingling; thar was some. 
_— DISEASE Saas ) kind of big music rolled around, and then it 

WITHOUT Lien aunt stopped, too, and a feller in a long white . 

=== ty gown he got up at the other end of the. 
MEDICINE -* room from me and said something or other: 
I couldn't hear, and then every man, 
woman, and child in that room got down on: 
their knees and sez they: ‘ Oh, Lord, we’ve 
dun the things we ortn’t to ha’ dun, and we 
ain’t dun the things we orter to ha’ dun,’ 
and sez I myself, that’s me. I’m one of 
GREAT SALE OF them very kind of fellers, and when we all 
cum out I asked a’ feller what kind of a 


church that thar wuz, and sed he, ‘It’s an 
Episcopal church,’ and soe, stranger, I’ve 
called myself an Episcopal ever since that 


trip to Louisville.” 


HARRIS “The Agreement,” 12c 
SYSTEM 
OF 


HARRIS INFIRMARY 
921 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Hamilton-Bancroft Co. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


$50.00 UPWARDS Cut this out and mail to us at once, enclosing one dollar, 
and we will send you a beautiful twenty-one-picce china 


PIANO tea set handsomely decorated'in three color floral patterns. 
This set consists of 6 cups, 6. saucers, 6 plates, tea pot, 
WAREROOMS sugar bow! and cream pitcher. We will not send more 
than one set to This. for 30 days only. 
ARLE DILLWAN HEFLER & Co. 
: 308-310-3 12 POST ST. Chinaware, Crockery, Glassware and Bric-a-Brac.. 


2and 4 Sherman. .St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, andall 
afflictions of the skin. “A /ift/e 
higher in price, perhaps. than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delirhtful 
after Shavi-g. Sold everywhere. or mailed on receipt of 25e. 
Get Mennen’s, the original. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newann, N.J. 


DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BORN deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,— mailed Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. FINLAY, 529 


CURED 


One Complete Set Overland 
Monthly in numbers, July, 1868, to June, 
1900,—56 volumes in good order. For 
sale at a bargain. Daty & CURRAN, 
206 Powell Street, San Francisco. 


THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The Improved Hartshorn is perfection itself, 
being the result of 50 years’ exnrerience in the 
manufacture of Shade Rollers by a concern that 
makes nothing else. 

It requires no tacks, has unbreakable brackets 
and new end fittings. The Hartshorn being the 
best roller made, it is imitated and to protect 
yourself from cheap imitations it is necessary that 
you see that the autograph signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn is on label of every roller you buy. 
WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 


It might be well to secure a burial plot in 
the new MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY 
while prices rule low. The location is fine, 
being just over the line in San Mateo County 
and easy of access. Full information can 
be obtained at the office of the Company. 
916 Market Street, San Francisco. 


—:0:— 
Novelist—‘ Those confounded critics slat- 
ed my new novel most unmercifully.” 
lriend—* Well, you have your revenge. 
‘They had to read the book.’”’—[Tit Bits. 
—:0:— 

The finest camping-grounds in. Northern 
California and the best trout fishing in the 
State are reached by the CALIFORNIA 
NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY and its 
connections. The company will supply a 
new booklet giving full information free on 
application. 


—0:— 
Maternal Strategy.—“ Hello!”" “ Hello!” 
“Is that you, Johnny?” “Yes.” “ This is 


mamma. I’m using the telephone at papa’s 
office. Everything all right at home?” 
“Yes’m. Anything you wanted me to do?” 
“No, Johnny. I only wanted to find out, 
from the sound of your voice, whether you 
were eating any of those jam tarts I told 
you not to touch while | was down town. 
I see you are. I’ll settle with you, my son, 
when come home. Good-by! ’’—[Chicago 
Tribune. 
—:0:— 

It is often desirable to have a pure article 
of whisky at hand for medicinal use. F. 
EPHRAIM & CoO. are distillers’ agents aad 
consumers can rely on having their orders 


filled with the best the market affords at 
reasonable prices. 


—:0:— 

Tommy Carries His Point.—* Tommy 
Tucker?” “Yes, ma’am.” “In this sen- 
tence, ‘Esau, go to your seat,’ parse ‘Esau.’ ” 
“Esau ’s a proper noun, masculine gender, 
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“ How do you 
Usau, Esau— 


third person singular——” 
make that out?” “Isau, 
ouch! ’’—[Chicago Tribune. 


—:0:— 


Mr. Tourney, the expert on old violins for 
Kohler & Chase, has just returned from New 
York, where he secured several fine violins 
to add to their large collection. Here is an 
opportunity to secure a fine old instrument 
at a reasonable price. Send for catalogue de- 
scribing same. 


—:0:— 
Muggins—“ Your face is a sight. Why 
don’t you change your barber?” Buggins— 


“Never! He may slash me a bit, but he’s 
a deaf mute, my boy.’—[Philadelphia Re- 
cord. 

—:0:— 

Tutor—-“ You know, of course, that in 
Christian countries such as ours a man is 
only allowed one wife. Now, what is that 
state of things called?” Pupil—‘I know. 
Monotony! Punch. 

—:0:— 

“That man cheated me out of a cool mil- 
lion.” “Ah—wouldn’t let you marry his 
daughter, I suppose?” ‘“ No; he let me 
marry her, and doesn’t give us a cent.”— 
[Detroit Free Press. 


Are there lead pencils absolutely free 
from defects and blemishes? Yes! The 
“ KOH-I-NOOR ” PENCILS make a uniform 
stroke at all times, equally free from hard, 
flinty spots that won’t write, and soft spots 
that cause the pencil to slip. The lead of a 
“ Koh-i-noor” does not break. That is, it 
can not be broken in the ordinary way that 
pencils are broken. Itis tough. Extra pres- 
sure on the paper, a fall to the floor, a twist 
in the pocket, cutting to a fine point with the 
knife, will not break the lead of a “ Koh.-i- 
noor.”’ 


—:0:—— 


The Place For Him.—‘“I’d like to enlist, 
but I’m not heavy enough,” said Ricketts 


mournfully. “Why not join one of the 
skeleton regiments?” suggested Larkin.— 
[ Life. 


—:0:— 


Cause and LEffect.—Mr. Dukane—“ The 
Sultan of Sulu came in promptly out of the 
wet.” Mr. Gaswell—* Yes; he wished to 
prolong his reigny season.’”’—[Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


—:0:— 


Wanted Details.—Stranger—“Will you give 
something for the ‘ Disabled Firemen’s’ 
fund?” Burnupski—* Mit pleasure! But 
how vas you going to disable dem? ”—[ Puck. 


H.L. Davis W.D. Fennimore J. W. Davis 


Pt: 


Our glesses are as perfect as good 
material and skill can make them— 
the difference in value between 


good glasses and poor glasses is of 
far greater importance to you than 
317-319 KEARNY STREET the difference in price. 


BET. BUSH and PINE 


Golden Gagle Dotel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 
GRAY & TITUS, Proprietors 


MERVYN HOTEL 
A. HARRISON, Proprietor. GLEN ELLEN, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


Open all the year round, Good hunting and fishing. Rates: $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
REDUCED PRICES BY THE MONTH OR WEEK AFTER JULY 4th, 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. : 
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Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
33 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, 


F $1,000,000 $300,000 
LS - - - First Vice-President 
GEO. STORY - - - - - Cashier 


Cc. B. HOBSON - - - Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
James D. Phelan Ss. G. Mur rphy ohn A. Hooper 
Charles S. Neal James M. McDonald Jas. Moffitt 
Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. McElroy 


interest Pald on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 


PACIFIC 
SURETY CO. 


PAID UP CAPITAL - - $250,000.00 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 310,000.00 
Guarantee and Casualty 
Bonds of S iretyship issued on behalf of persons holdin 
positions of trust. Will also act as surety on bonds seqeiced 
in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of Fraternal So- 

cieties are also issued by this Company. 
Steam Boiler and Piate Glass Insurance 
Directors—Geo. C. Perkins, H. 
Shepard, Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Aibert 
Miller, H. L. Davis. 
WALLACE Everson, President 
JouHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 
A. P. ReEpDING, Secretary 
FRANK P. DEERING, Counsel 


Head OrFice, 326 Montcomery Sr. (SaFe Dep. Bioc.), S. F. 


Vv 
HOTEL, 
BEST v HOTEL 
oe ¥ Free ’Bus. Baggage of Guests conveyed Free of Charge 
Vv to and from Trains. 
UKIAH CITY y Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights 
CAL. os ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 


ls 


; 


. WE RECOMMEND... 


KOH-I-NOOR 


PENCILS 


They can be had of every High-Class Stationer 


and Art Material Dealer in America 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


San Francisco 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 


San Francisco 


H. S. CROCKER & CO, 


San Francisco and Sacramento 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 


LeCOUNT BROS, ? 


San Francisco 


KOH- I-NOOR TRACING CLOTH 


Like the Koh--noor Pencils, the FINEST EVER PRODUCED, and will be appreciated by every 
Architect and Draughtsman 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 


American Representative-[RVING P., FAVOR 


Vienna and London 


123 West Houston Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


Having purchased, for 
cash, a large stock of 
First-Class Typewriters 


PATTERNS), we are 
enabled to sell AT 


WILL AS TONISH 

YOU. Writeorcall for HANDSOME COLORED PRICE 

LIST. Machines sent on trial. Also EXCHANGED and 

RENTED on liberal terms. Repairing promptly done at 
reduced prices. 

We are also Headquarters for the 
“American Standard Pitman Shorthand Publications.” 
Price list free. Address— 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


245 BROADWAY 
Telephone 5389 Cortlandt NEW YORK CITY 


The present campaign in Souta Africa is 
practically the first opportunity the British 
military authorities have had of putting the 
cycle corps toa real test. The cyclist corps 
attached to the Durban Light Infantry re- 
cently covered a route of ninety miles in one 
day, for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion of the Boer forces, doing some skirmish- 
ing on the way. The veldt in dry weather is 
admirably adapted for cycling, as was dem- 
onstrated recently by the feat of an Eng- 
lishman, just after the outbreak of war, who 
rode from Pretoria to Ladysmith on his 
wheel, passing several detachments of cav- 
alry on the way. 


UNITED STATES wo 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Stamz Collections 
Bought for Cash 


SEND FOR Price List or UnitTeED STATES STAMPS 


CHARLES W. CUTTER 
Box 32 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mention this Magazine 


TOO MANY RATS. 

At Kawimbe, the rats in the house were 
terrible at night. They raced about my room 
and scampered over my bed in a thoroughly 
happy manner. I could not sleep at first; 
but at last I got used tothem. I dropped off, 
only to wake up and find a rat with his foot 
in my ear. One night, at another station, 
something larger than a rat dropped from 
the rafters on my bed and awoke me. I 
lighted a candle, and saw it was a lemur. 
They are lovely little animals, and are cov- 
ered with thick fur, like chinchilla, and have 
beautiful large, round eyes. It looked most 
fascinating, but, not being sure what it 
would do next, I thought I would try to send 
it out. I opened the door which led onto the 
veranda, and proceeded gently to drive it 
out: but, alas! it objected to going, and 
sprang straight on to my shoulder, gripping 
my arm with its sharp little teeth, and refus- 
ing to let go till | well pinched its tail. As it 
turned round to bite my hand I tossed it 
out onto the veranda and shut the door.— 
[From “A White Woman in Central Africa,” 
by Helen Caddick. 

—:0:— 

The Golf Language.—*‘ Well, Mabel, how 
was the musicale?” ‘“ Perfect fozzle! Miss 
Wiggins made a drive at Mozart, and sliced 
every bar. When I left, Jennie Lathers was 
trying to stymie Helen Waterbury in a 
duet.” “Was it nearly over?”  “ Yes. 
Pollie Dawson did n’t come, so there were 
three up and only two to play on the pro- 
gramme, when I put out.’’—[Harper’s Ba- 
zaar. 

INEBRIETY AMONG INSECTS. 

Bumble bees, butterflies and beetles are 
habitual drunkards. In some of the South- 
ern States these insects alight on certain 
plants, drink heartily from the blossoms and 
fall to the ground stupefied. 

After a while they rise and fly around, 
just as drunken men would do if they had 
the power of fiying. Their antics are es- 
pecially amusing unless one does not know 
what is the trouble—in this case the sus- 
picion that the insect world has gone crazy 
is uppermost. 

A scientist who had observed the drink- 
ing and its results collected a teaspoonful 
of the pollen to see if it would affect a man 
the same way. He swallowed it, and in a 
few minutes found his pulse beating faster 
and a rise of temperature. Then he distilled 
some of the blossoms and gave himself a 
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- GOODYEAR’S HOSE | 
PHONOGRAPH 


SF 


ihe only perfect reproductions GCOODYEAR RUBBER CO 
of sound are obtained by using 
: Edison Records on the Phonograph 
R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 


ee from $7.50 to $100 
Cataloenes fr all Phonograph 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
NEW Y | PORTLAND SAN PRANCISCO 


73-75 FIRST STREET 573-5-7-0 MARKET STREET 7 


THE 
TABER STUDIO 


is known to the World for 
beautiful Productions in the 
Photographic Art. 


Saker 


Famous on both continents 
for producing Photographs 
in Relief of the Royal Family 
and the smart set in LONDON, 
Established Studio 
141 New Bond Street. 


BAS - RELIEF. 


The highest achievement in 

Photography. The picture 
stands out in re/te/ like the 
living person. 


PLATINUM. 
These prints are Artistic and 
durable on specially prepared 
paper for this Studio. 


CARBON. a 
The genuine carbon prints 7 
on Ivory. Beautiful in tone 4 
and finish. (Beware of imita- { 
tions on mat surface paper : 
being sold in this city for fh 
carbon.) Call and examine , 
the genuine and you cannot 
be deceiv 

SPECIALTIES. 


The very latest productions 
can always be had at the 


Saler Srupbro, 121 Post St. 


RECEPTION ROOM. 


Photographic Studio, 121 Post St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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XVill 


Lhe King of its Kind 


SILVER 
POLISH. 


The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Dialogues, Speakers, A t 
PL AY S Booke Catalog free. T. 8. DENISON 
Publisher, t 87, CHICAGO. 


+ 9 Lick Place 
Pacific Towel Co. 

Telephone No. 1780 Cal. 
GEO. E. MOORE, - - Proprietor 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 


FR E C K L E Prepared especially for 


this great enemy of beauty. Writ i 
STILLMAN FRECKLE (CREAN Dept E. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


Something that concerns the Baby. When 
teething begins, every mother should have on 
hand a packet of Steedman’s Soothing Powders. 


Any remedy that will relieve a teething baby 
or a feverish child is invaluable. Steedman’s 
Soothing Powders have done this for fifty years. 


Old Book Store 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, §S. F. 
H. L, CURRAN 


A. A. DALY 


Hooks « Books « Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 
reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store Fourth 


_ San Prancisco 


hypodermic injection in the arm. He be- 
came decidedly dizzy as a result. By furth- 
er experiments he found an oil derived from 
these plants which affects human beings and 
animals alike.—| New York Herald. 

—0:— 

I see they are preparing to give us a 
grand banquet when we return to Omaha. 
That’s all right, but I want something to eat 
before the banquet comes off. And I want 
it at home. I want it on the table when I 
get home, too. What do I want? Well, 
here ’s the list:— 

Sirloin steak, rare. 

Hot biscuit and plenty of them, made by 
you. 

Flour and milk gravy, about three quarts. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Apple sauce. 

Corn on the cob, eleven ears. 

String beans. 

Macaroni and cheese. 

Peaches and cream. 

Ice-cream. 

I want you to get all these things ready. 
We have had plenty to eat since reaching 
San Francisco, but when things are camp- 
cooked they all taste alike. Cook ’em your- 
self, and don’t think because I’ve been away 
over a year you can ring in any hired-girl 
cooking on me. When I get through with 
this bill of fare I’ll be ready to tackle the 
banquet.—[Omaha World-Herald. 

—:0:— 

A Man of Sense.—* They are accusing you 
of using money to aid your election,” said 
the faithful retainer. ‘“‘ Great Scott!” an- 
swered the Senator, with some warmth. 
“They surely did n’t think I would be fool 
enough to use checks, did they? ”—[Indian- 
apolis Press. 
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INSURE i, tne 


TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


ana Accident Insurance 


es Of All Forms 
Health Policies 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses and 
Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - $1,000,000.00 | Liabilities, - - -  $23,730,827.61 
Assets, - - - $27,760,511.56 | Excess, 34 per cent. basis, $4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, - += $39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President 


DUNHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. MESSENGER, AcTuary 
JOHN E. MORRIS, S&cCRETARY E. V. PRESTON, Supe'’t oF AGENCIES 


R. 6. GALLEGO & C0. 


Sewing Machines 


STANDARD PATTERNS 7 K N T 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near Gth, South Side 
PAUL P. BERNHARDT & co. 


RUBBER ¢ STAMPS |; AWNINGS AND FLAGS 


Stencils and Seals 
434 Montgomery Street 


Rare Books! Curious Books! 
BOOKS OLD - BOOKS NEW 


A choice assortment of Va/uable Books for 
libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. 
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—_ PURE 
ne DOUBLE DISTILLED 
WHISKEY 


Four Quart 
Bottles, - 


Express Charges Prepaid 


Highest Grade for Medicinal or Family Use. We give 
‘you the benefit of middlemen's profits; besides, you are 
guaranteed the ‘certainty of 


PURE WHISKEY 


Nothing on cases to indicate contents. . Money refunded 


_ Reference, any business firm or commercial agencies. 


F. EPHRAIM & CO. 


DISTILLERS’ AGENTS 
18 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Twice the price could buy no better 


No 
Matter 
What 


your politics may be you'll laugh to 
“ split your sides” over JUDGE during 
the campaign of 1900. JUDGE has 
politics in pictures for the politician, 
humor for the humorist, and all-around 
good-natured satire for everybody. 
JUDGE'S cartoons are features of every 
political contest that a good American 
should not miss, 


JUDGE is published weekly and is 
to be found the world over. It is sold 
at 10 cents per copy, or by the year 
at $5.00. 


Remember, please, that 
Judge is 
the Prince of 
Caricaturists 


WANTED—A MINISTER'S WIFE. 
At last we have settled a pastor; 
Now, really, I can’t tell why 
The people should be so hard to please 
Or candidates prove so shy. 
But the smart young man we have chosen 
Is needing a partner for life; 
Please notice our advertisement, 
Wanted—a minister's wife. 


Wanted—a perfect lady, 
Delicate, gentle, refined, 

With every beauty of person 
And every endowment of mind; 
by early culture 

To move in fashionable life 
And shine a gem in the parlor; 
Wanted—a minister’s wife. 


Wanted—a thoroughbred worker, 

Who well to her household looks; 

Shall we see our money wasted 

By extravagant Irish cooks? 

Who cuts the daily expenses | 

With economy sharp as a knife, 

Who washes and scrubs in the kitchen? 
Wanted—a minister's wife. 


Careful to entertain strangers, 
“Traveling agents” and such; 

Of this kind of “ angels’ visits” 

The deacons have had so much 

As to prove a perfect nuisance, 

And hope these plagues of their life 
May soon be sent to the parson’s; 
Wanted—a minister’s wife. 


To lead in the “ mothers’ meeting,” 
The “sewing circle” attend, 

At all the Sunday school picnics 
Her ready assistance lend; 

To play the organ on Sunday 
Would aid our laudable strife 

To save the society money; 
Wanted—a minister's wife. 


And so if our efforts prosper, 

We hope by working the two 

To rebuild the church, to pay the debt, 
‘Then we shall know what to do; 

For they will be worn and weary, 
Needing a change of life, 

And we’ll advertise, “ Wanted, 


A minister and his wife.” 
—[Anon. 


—0:— 
Doctor—*I will leave you this medicine 
to take after each meal.” Mike—“‘And will 


docthor? ”—[Tid-Bits. 
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AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case, warranted for 25 and 
35 Years. 


With (6 and 17 
Ruby Jeweled Ad- 
justed Remington 
Movements. 


Eigin, Waitham, 
or Other High 
Grade. if Pre- 

ferred. 


Any No Extra 
Monogram, Charge. 
Emblem or This Proves 
Special Engraving to Order. Quality. 


COSTS LESS THAN 15 CENTS PER DAY, 


To buy a high-grade watch or dismond direct from us. Co- 
operative plan. $100 per week payments. No Middlemen’s 

rofit. Lowest cash prices. Any size. All grades and prices. 
Recninaten Movements warranted for five years ; all others for 
one year. Members wanted who are honest: wealth unneces- 
sary. Yon have the use ofthe Watch or Diamond while paying 
for it. This proves quality and our good faith. Superb cata- 
logue free. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., MGRS., 
127 ORIEL BUILDING. CINCINNATI, O. 


ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


THE route ’round the world is 
across the ‘American Continent, 
via New York and Niagara Falls, 
through the center of the richest 
country on the globe. 


You will be convinced of this if 


you will examine the new ‘‘ Round 
the World”’ folder just issued by 
the New York Central Lines. 


A will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three 
by Geo. H. Daniels, eral Passenger 
Agent, Grand {Central Station, New York. 


dor of their entertainments. 


A DUTCH AUCTION. 

A Dutch auction at Cape Town is fre- 
quently exciting. If a house is to be sold 
the auctioneer offers “fifty golden sover- 
cigns for the man who first bids £5000.” 
Nobody bids. A pause, and then: “Fifty gold- 
en sovereigns for the man who first bids 
£4900.” This is kept up until a bid is se- 
cured. But it by no means follows that the 
house is sold to this bidder. No, the auc- 
tioneer is then at it again. Say that £4400 
is the first bid. The auctioneer cries: ‘‘ There 
are twenty-five golden sovereigns for the 
first man who has courage to bid £4600.” 
Perhaps no one has it. Then £25 is offered 
for a £4550 bid. If there is eventually no 
bid above the £4400, the man who made that 
bid is saddled with the house. Otherwise he 
pockets his bonus and get off free of it all.— 
{Boston Transcript. 

—:0:— 


Her Views.—“ Mrs. Strongmind is a 
warm advocate of women’s rights, is she 
not?” “Oh, yes. If she had her way, man 
would not be eligible for anything more im- 
portant than the vice-presidency.’—[Brook- 
lyn Life. 

—:0:— 
HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? 

Robert Louis Stevenson was of opinion 
that, barring the possession of a moderate- 
sized sailing yacht, £700 a year was all that 
mortal man required for his own mainte- 
nance and his own pleasure. This, to be 
sure, was a frugal Scot’s outlook, but does it 
not approach more nearly to a “sweet rea- 
sonableness ” than the way of living of cer- 
tain latter-day multi-millionaires? So con- 
vinced is the modern world becoming that an 
ostentatious expenditure is not in the best 
possible taste, that more and more do we find 
the aristocracies making a point of simplic- 
ity, and leaving it to the newly-rich to cut a 
dash and dazzle all beholders with the splen- 
Now this atti- 
tude of the aristocracies is not only confined 
to Europe. It is also very plainly to be ob- 
served in the United States.—[London 
Madam. 

—0:— 

Weary Wraggs—" When a lady gives mea 
meal I allus say, ‘May your shadow never 
grow less.’” Frayed Feeter—‘ When a lady 
gives me a meal I allus say, ‘May your pho- 
tographs allus need as little touching up as 
dey do at present,’ and git a quarter in ad- 
dition.” —[ Puck. 
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The Overland 
Limited 


A Solid Vestibuled 
Train via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Leaves San Francisco Daily at 8:30 A. M. 
Breakfast Served in Dining Car 


3 Days to Chicago 
without change 


One Day Quicker than any Other Line 
One Day Quicker than any Other Line 


Finest modern Pullman equipment, 
including Library and Buffet Cars 
and Dining Cars, a la carte. .... 
D. W. HITCHCOCK 
No. 1 Montgomery St. SAN FRANCISCO 


CEANIC S. S. CO.—HONOLULU 
APIA, AUCKLAND # SYDNEY 


STATES 


SAMOA, 


NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA. 


HAWAHOSRMOA, TAHITI, ETC 


PLA 
POSTAOCE FOR “TALOFVA. SUMMER 
SAIL TO SOUTH SHAS” ALSO 
coLtors, TO 
Ocranic 6. & 
oF eam rmancisce 


Steamers sail to Honolulu twice a month, to 
Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 

J. D. SPRECKELS BROS. CO. 
114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Freight, 327 Market Street 
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California Limited 
SANTA FE ROUTE 


The fastest train, running over the best rail- 
road, with the highest class accommodations. 
Connecting train leaves San Francisco at 5:00 P.M. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 

Arriving in Chicago at 2:15 P.M. 
FRIDAY, SUNDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


E oy in the year. Pullman Palace and Upholstered 
Tou ars leave for Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
the East. Take Market Street Ferry at 5.30 P.M. 


VALLEY ROAD 


Between Stockton, Fresno Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and 
Bakersfield, furnishes good local train service. 


San FRANcISCcO Telephone 
OFFICE 628 Market St. ™ Main 153! 


, Oakland Office, 1118 Broadway 
JNO. L. TRUSLOW 
Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
SAN Francisco, CAL. 


Oregon Railroad and 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO ano 
ASTORIA ano 
PORTLAND 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


No Traveler should miss a Ride on the 
beautifal Columbia River 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


6 20 MARKET STREET 
30 SAN FRANCISCO 


gE. C. WARD, - = = + = General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 
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THE EXPERT CLEANER. 


\HERE are a score of things about the house that 


Ne oy you will not undertake to clean. You fear that 
SUES they would be ruined by soap and you intend to 
send them to an expert cleaner, an idea that comes 


Ww ©) 
down from a time before pure soap was made. The manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they know how 
beautifully this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous to be 
told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand the 
application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner. 
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_ Notice to Advertisers 
This Yellow Coupon 
is 0p every pai. 
The New York NEVER SLIPS 
or TEARS. 
Office of THE 


THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
has been 

changed to | 

Kea Court, Thirty-fourth Street 
New York 


ION 


BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


No stitch. 
ing in the 
elastic. 


Sample pair 
talog free. 


GEO. FROST 00., CO., Makers 
Boston, > 
Manuscripts received and information given LOOK 
6 
Life and Accident Insurance 
9 
6 
O 
vy 
Pacific Mutual: 
O 
it | Paid Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 
> 
| 
2 KILGARIF & BEAVER 
i General Agents Life Department of California 
8 F. W. VOOGT 
by fies Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 
> - 3 PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
= “ORGANIZED 1868 N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 
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Price, $ 


| Cures Without Medicine 
All Diseases that are Curable 


10.00 


JOHN MULHER 


Successor to 


WATSON & CO. 
124 MARKET ST., San Francisce, ¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SUPERIOR ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF TRAVEL 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


ann PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 


TOURS AND TICKETS 


ELEBRATED 
Remington 
..Rifles.. 


CALIBRES 22, 32/40, 38/55, 30/30, 
30, U. S. A., Etc. 


Remington Shot Guns 


Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. 
Automatic or Non-Automatic Ejector. 
Double Barrel Hammer. 

Single Barrel Semi-Hammerless. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPOT 


435 Market Street, S. F. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserves Health’’ 
Prolongs Life ’” 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
on Every Package Established 1780. 


PUT ITI Titi titi 


MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY 


Perpetual Care. 


OFFICE, 916 MARKET STREET 


Nearest Cemetery to the City 
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